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NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 

1. Any person who takes a paper regularly from the 
post-oflice—w hether directed to his name 
or whether he has subscribed or not 
for the payment. 

2. If a person orders his paper discontinued, he must 
pay all arrearages, or the publisher may continue to 
send it until payment is made, and collect the whole 


or another's, 


is ré sponsible 


out of a chameleon. The first year he 
dodged the vote on the plea that while he 
believed in woman suffrage, he could not 
vote for it without endangering his renom- 
ination. ‘The second year he voted for it 
on the ground that he then felt free to 
vote according to his convictions. ‘The 
third year he voted against it for reasons 
best known to himself. The fourth year 
he disarmed the opposition of the suffrag- 
ists in advance of his election by promising 
that if re-elected he would not vote against 
it. But when the bill came up he not only 
voted but spoke against it, and made an 
unsuccessful attempt to cut off discussion. 
if so unsteady a representative satisties the 
voters of Ward 9, they certainly need the 
insight and discrimination which a majori- 
ty of the women of the ward would sup- 


| ply. 


| 


amount, whether the paper is taken from the oflice or | 


not. 





GOOD WORK. 


Who praised when sun, moon, star, 
Great earth, and sea spread far, 
Were made? But yet what worth 
From laboring sun, sea, earth! 
Put work enough in all 
Thou doest, great or small, 
And let the ages tell 
Ilow much thou didst, and well. 
— Youth's Companion. 
- | i ied . 
EDITORIAL NOTES. 

In Washington, D. C., May 6, the Judi- 
ciary Committee of the U. 5. House of 
Representatives reported adversely upon 
the proposed woman suffrage amendment 
to the Constitution, and recommended that 
the proposition lie upon the table. But 
Representatives EB. Taylor, of Ohio, 
Hepburn, of lowa, Caswell, of Wisconsin, 
and Ranney, of Massachusetts. united ina 
spirited minority report, which will be 
found in another column. 

—— ee 

In Philadelphia, Pa., May 11, Mrs. Car- 
rie Burnham Kilgore was admitted to prae- 
tice in the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania. 
The motion was made before the Hon. 
Ulysses Mereur, chief-Justice of the asso- 
ciate justices. Mrs. Kilgore has already 
received her certificate from the prothono- 
tary. She is the only woman in Pennsyl- 
vania who practises in the State Supreme 
Court. Mrs. Kilgore has had a long fight 
for this success, and has met with repeated 
rebuffs, but now the highest State court 
permits her to practise before all the tri- 
bunals of Pennsylvania. 

--—-- eee ~-— 

Miss Kate Stoneman, of Albany, N. Y., 
is making progress in her fight for simi- 
lar recognition. A committee of the bar 
of that city admit that she has passed 
a successful examination, but are divided 
on the policy of allowing a woman to en- 
ter the arena where her “learned brother’ 
has so long held undisputed sway. The 
court will have to decide the matter, and 
by its ruling New York State will get her 
first woman lawyer. 

S — 


The material portion of Miss Carroll's 





Statement, entitled **The Plan of the Ten- | 


hessee Campaign,” we copy this week 
from the North American Review. It should 
be widely read. 

- “of - 

Miss Alcott’s witty poem, *“The Lay of 
a Golden Goose,” published in last week's 
WomAN’s JOURNAL, has excited much ad- 
miration. 


oo 


The action of St. Luke’s Episcopal 
Church, at Chadd’s Ford, Pa., some months 
ago, admitting ladies to perform the duties 
of vestrymen, has been sanctioned by the 
Convention of the Diocese of Pennsylvania, 
which gives that church, we believe. the 
distinetion of being the first to thus recog- 
nize women in the United States. 





ane —— 

An anonymous correspondent in the 
Boston Advertiser of May 13 comes to the 
defence of “two persons alluded to in a re- 
port of a recent woman suffrage supper,” 
—the persons being Representative Chap- 
pelle and Mrs. Helen Jackson. ‘The cor- 


respondent praises the colored member | 


from Ward 9 ‘for coming nobly forward 
in defence of woman's claim to freedom 
from political responsibilities.” In view 
of the fact that the gentleman referred to 
has changed his course four times in four 
years on the woman suffrage question, our 
anobymous remonstrant is easily pleased. 
But she will find it hard to make a hero 





“eo 

Mrs. Helen Jackson was undoubtedly at 
ut 
during her later years she became more 
favorable. In 1877, she said to the writer, 
at the close of a woman suffrage meeting 
which she attended, **I shall never oppose 
it.” Her friend Mrs. Jeanne C. Carr, of 
Passadena, Cal., who was with her during 
her last illness, in a letter to the WOMAN'S 
JOURNAL, dated Aug. 25, 1885, says: 


one time opposed to woman suffrage. 


“In one of her good days among the last 
at Carmelita... L spoke of the position 
of women under the law and the injustice 
done to our own sex, as a subject equally 
worthy of her powers of illustration, and 
asa reform more hopeful if less pictur- 
esque. ‘Oh.’ she said, ‘if you mean that 
I went to Borrioboola Gha and aim punish- 
ed as I deserve, | will make up for that.’ 
And the next time [ saw her, she had out- 
lined two stories of a projected series, il- 
lustrating the practical abilities and legal 
disabilities of women.” . 

Mrs. Jackson cannot properly be called 
an advocate of woman suffrage ; but neither 
‘an she be fairly claimed as an opponent 
in her later life, especially upon the testi- 
mony of an anonymous correspondent. 
Mistakes as to the views of distinguished 
women on the suflrage question occasion- 
ally oceur, but they are not confined to ad- 
vocates of the reform. The Congregational- 
ist claimed Clara Barton, of all women, as 
an opponent. ‘The difference is that suf- 
fragists correct their errors when pointed 
out, while opponents generally do not. 


5 i id sas 


The San Francisco Girls’ Union is the 
name of a young women's co-operative so- 
ciety in California, which lends a helping 
hand to poor and friendless women, pro- 
viding them with a home, securing them 
employment, and thus making them feel 
that they are self-supporting and not sub- 
sisting on charity. ‘The Union was organ- 
ized June 6, 1884, and already has a mem- 
bership of 400 women, each of whom pays 
$3 per year. One-half of these are hene- 
ficiary members. When a young woman 
arrives in San Francisco without money, 
or without friends, and desires employ- 
ment, she is received at the ‘“Shome” on 
Bush Street, by the resident secretary, 
Mrs. Kenney, with true sisterly feeling. 
Such an institution, established, gupported, 
and managed by women, is a standing ar- 
gument for woman suffrage. 


oe —- 


Our English letter last week described 
the effort now making to prohibit the em- 
ployment of women to riddle and sort the 
coal outside the mouth of coal mines, and 
to pack it in the wagons. The work is 
hard but healthy, and the women engaged 
in it are all opposed to the attempt to take 
from them this means of earning their liv- 
ing. The demand for the prohibition of 
women’s labor comes from workers of the 
other sex. A correspondent of the Man- 
chester Guardian, who signs himself ‘+A 
Northumberland Miner,” says: 

“What the trades unionists demand— 
and they are determined to press the de- 
mand both on the attention of the House 
of Commons and the country—is that the 
employment of women at the pit brow 
should be prohibited. Since the extension 
of the franchise the trades unions possess 
a great deal of political power—much more 
than the women and their friends—and al- 
though a large proportion of the upper 
classes may object to the change on the 
abstract principle of the equality of the 
sexes, yet the working classes will almost 
everywhere follow the lead of the trades 
unions on this question. ‘here can, there- 
fore, be little doubt as to the side on which 
the victory will ultimately lie.” 


+ oo 








Commenting on this frank utterance, 
the English Women's Suffrage Journal 
says: 

“It appears to us inevitable that if po- 


litical power continues to be vested in 
working men to the absolute exclusion of 





working women, not only will women be 
driven from the pit brow and from all | 
other out-door employment, but the trades | 
unions, already jealous of women's labor | 
in the best paid branches of manufactur- 
ing industry. will extend their demands | 
until every trade and occupation which 
working men consider suitable for them- 
selves will be prohibited to women.” 

The competition of underpaid women is 
a constant menace to working men, and 
they are tempted to take advantage of 
their political power and women’s potiti- 


cal powerlessness, and to hamper women’s 
work with as many legal restrictions as 
They do not remember that a 
woman has the same natural right to earn 
her living that a man has, and that starva- 
tion is as painful to her as to him. The 
Knights of Labor in this country have 
taken hold of the difficulty by the right 
handle, and demand that women be given 


possible. 


equal pay for equal work. 


ee 
A woman suffrage meeting was held 
during the past week, May 10, at West 


Newton. Particulars next week. 


- ee 

Woman suffrage meetings will be held 
by the Massachusetts Woman Sutlrage As- 
sociation, as follows: 

Wednesday, May 19, Library Hall, George- 
town. Presiding Officer—Joln A. Chamberlain. 
The call is signed by Dr. and Mrs. A. H. Howard, 
Judge and Mrs. O. B. Tenney, Hon. Stephen 
Osgood, Rey. O. 8. Butler, Dr. Root, George W., 
H. P. and L. L. Chaplin, and others. 

Thursday, May 20, Andover, 7.30 P. M., Town 
Hall. Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, Henry B. Black- 
well, Rey. Annie H. Shaw, Miss Cora Scott 
Pond,and others, will address the meeting. 

Monday, May 31, Brockton. 

Sunday, June 6, ‘Town Hall, Methuen. 

Tuesday, June 8, Brockton. A Woman Suf- 
frage Convention by the Brockton W. 8. Club. 


-- eee oe 

‘The town councils of thirty-two cities 
and towns in England, and of twenty 
towns in Scotland, have petitioned Parlia- 
ment to grant full suffrage to women. 
This looks as if municipal suffrage had not 
developed any,very bad results. Many in- 
fluential political clubs, both Liberal and 
Conservative, are sending in similar peti- 
tions. 


eldiciendinien 

When the opponents of womiun suffrage 
first began to have hearings before the 
Legislature, they took pains to get their 
arguments published in the daily papers. 
We said at the time that this was an ex- 
cellent thing, since discussion always tends 
to bring out the truth. The oftener the 
objections are stated, and the more fully 
they are discussed, the more plainly their 
feebleness appears. The remonstrants, ap- 
parently, have come to the same conclu- 
sion; for this year they have entirely 
changed their tactics. The arguments pre- 
pared for their hearing were printed ina 
pamphlet entitled ‘‘Woman Suffrage Un- 
natural and Inexpedient,” and were dis- 
tributed as quietly as possible among the 
members of the Legislature. No effort was 
made to give them a wider circulation 
through the press. We think this a pity, 
for the reasons given above, and shall do 
our best to bring these objections before a 
larger audience by printing them in full. 
They consist of letters from Rey. O. B. 
Frothingham, Prentiss Cummings, John 
Boyle O'Reilly, Professor W. W. Good- 
win, and Richard H. Dana, with an ex- 
tract from a sermon preached by Father 
Bodfish. We give the letter of Mr. Froth- 
ingham this week, and shall publish the 
others in turn. Let it be remembered that 
Massachusetts has the questionable honor 
of containing the only association organ- 
ized to oppose equal rights for women, 
and that these objections are the best they 
have been able to find. 
+o 

The appointment of Hon. John E. Fitz- 
gerald to the highest federal office in New 
England, the Boston Collectorship, will be 
gratifying to the friends of woman suf- 
frage. For years, first in the Massachu- 
setts House of Representatives and after- 
wards in the State Senate, Mr. Fitzgerald, 
almost alone on the Democratic side, spoke, 
worked, and voted for woman's enfran- 
chisement. It was at his instance that the 
law was enacted which declared women 
eligible to serve on school committees, 
when the fact was disputed by opponents 
on the Boston School Board. 
oo 








The Rhode Island Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation held its monthly meeting and 
supper last Thursday afternoon at Black- 
stone Hall. ‘There was a good attendance, 
and much interest was manifested. The 
President, Mrs. Elizabeth B. Chace, pre- 
sided. Mrs. Brewster read a valuable pa- 
per. Mr. H. B. Blackwell, Dr. Galvin, 





and Rev. Fred A. Hinckley made addresses 


U. S. SENATE. 


ADMISSION OF WASHINGTON TERRITORY. 
CONTINUED FROM LAST WEE K.] 

Mr. CALL [Florida|—Mr. President, I 
shall vote against the amendment of the 
senator from Louisiana, and I think we 
should be committing ourselves to a very 
dangerous proposition by sustaining that 
amendment. 

‘There are two questions in regard to the 
exercise of the powers conferred upon us. 
One is the fact whether we have a specified 
power or not, and the other is its rightful 
exercise. There is no doubt, as the sena- 
tor from Loui-iana has said, that Congress 
may refuse to exercise the power of ad- 
mitting a State for all time. Then the 
question comes: How shall we rightfully 
exercise the power? Certainly it must be 
for ends in conformity with the Constiiu- 
tion of the country, and its principles and 
its publie policy. 

And whatis the great principle of the Con- 
stitution upon which the State of Louisiana 
and the State of New York and the State 
of Vermont and the State of Delaware, 
small and great, depend for their protec- 


tion? Itis the principle of the right of 
local self-government. the right of the 
people of those States to determine for 


themselves what shall be their domestic 
relations, their right of suffrage, their 
qualifications for office. If that be a prip- 
ciple, a policy, if it be right for one com- 
munity, why is it not right for another? 
Abstractly, so far as regards the prineiple, 
there is nothing in the mere fact of cer- 


tain boundaries and certain localities hav- | 
ing a detined and reeognized right to the, 


principle. It is a principle, the principle 
of local self-government which we declare 
to be expedient for all people, and by 
what rightful exercise of power will you 
deny that to the people of Washington or 
the people of any other Territory? It is 
not a question of power. We admit power, 
but we ask how can we reasonably aflirm 
that a principle of government which we 
declare is the only safe one for all commu- 
nities, and the ecorner-stone of our own 
Government, is not also good for the peo- 
ple of Washington? We can not properly 
exercise this power of admitting «a new 
State adversely to this principle, because 
it is the policy of the law, the principle of 
the law, not because of auy particular fit- 
ness in the people of any locality, commu- 
nity, or State, but because we have de- 
clared that each community can better 
manage that which is local to them than 
the people of other communities. 

We have nothing to do with the question 
of female suffrage. Congress can exercise 
no power in regard to that. It is remitted 
by the principie of our institutions and 
the precepts of the Constitution to the 
people of the States, and by analogy to 
the people of the Territories while in a 
Territorial condition, because Congress, 
although having ample power over it. has 
not sought to prescribe the form and the 
manner in which the power shall be ex- 
ercised by the ‘Territories, but has left that 
properly to them, because we maintain the 
great principle of local self-government to 
be the only proper form of government 
for domestic matters. 

The senator from Louisiana said that by 
refusing to adopt this amendment and by 
passing this enabling act we should con- 
fer the right of suffrage upon the women 
of Washington Territory. But the Con- 
gress of the United States in its organic 
act gave to them and to their Legislature 
the power to prescribe the qualification of 
suffrage at all subsequent elections after 
the first. Here it is in the organic act. 
Certainly whatever was done under this 
acct mediately was done by Congress, and 
became the act of Congress. And yet Con- 
gress did notestablish woman suftrage any 
more than they established polygamy in 
Utah when they said to both Territories in 
their organic act: **The principle of local 
self-government is good for you as for us, 
and we confer this power over you, reserv- 
ing to ourselves the power to supervise, 
restrain, and control your exercise of this 
power.” Congress declared in the first 
instance male inhabitancy and citizenship 
of the United States to be the qualitica- 


| tions, but said that after the first election 


and for all subsequent elections they might 
make the qualification anything else, pro- 
vided only that citizenship of the United 
States should still be a condition of suf- 
frage. 

‘The provision of the act of Congress is 
as follows: 

“But the qualifications of voters and of hold- 
ing office at all subsequent elections” — 


After the first— 


“shall be such as shall be prescribed by the Leg- 
is!ative Assembly.” 

This is a subsequent election in that 
Territory, and the organic act passed by 
the Congress of the United States has 
given that Territory the right to prescribe 
female suflrage; and the question now 
propounded by the Senator from Louisiana 
is, shall we attempt to control and direct 
the power of that Territory when it be- 
comes a State, taking away from those 
people the rights that have been conferred 
upon them under this previous organic act? 
Sir, the principle of local self-government 
is far more important than any other prin- 
ciple. It is the foundation-stone of ali our 
institutions and the protection of all our 
rights; and by the side of it female suf- 
frage is as nothing. 

In some States it may be and would be a 
great public evil; in other States, whether 

(Continued on Second Page.) 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 

Miss CLEVELAND is said to be writing 
another book. 

Mrs. ©. L. CARRIGAN edits a temper- 
ance department of the Blair (Neb ) Re- 
publican, 

Mrs. VAN Corr, the evangelist, boasts 
of 4,300 converts added to the church 
through her eflorts. 

Mrs. BANCROFT, it is said, was engaged 
upon a book of reminiscences during the 
last years of her life. 

Mrs. SALLIE Joy Wuite is writing a 
valuable talks on household 
topics for the Boston Cultivator. 


series of 


Mrs. Dr. OCLEARY was re-elected presi- 
dent of the Ladies’ Physiological Institute 
at their annual meeting on the 6th inst. 


MME CLARA SCHUMANN, despite her 
sixty-six years, retains her physical pow- 
ers, and is regarded as one of the finest 
dianists in Europe. 

THE BARONESS BurbetrtT-Coutrs has 
been very active in promoting the success 
of a diet kitchen and restaurant in the par- 
ish of Westminster. The enterprise, so 
far, works very well. 

Mrs. Desoran G. King, of Lineoln, 
Neb., National Inspector W. R. C., will de- 
liver the Memorial Day address at Supe- 
rior, Neb., by invitation of the G. A. R. 
of that place. 


Mrs. GLADSTONE was the eldest daugh- 
ter of Sir Stephen Glynn, Bart. Her hus- 
band’s astonishing capability to work is 
largely due to the care she takes of his 
health. She isalsoa very charitable wom- 
an, active in works of benevolence. 


Dr. FLORENCE W. Hunt, at one time a 
student in the Indianapolis College of 
Physicians and Surgeons, has given up a 
growing practice in Chicago to accept an 
important position as physician in the 
Cook County, I11., Insane Hospital. 

PuNDITA RAMABAI was lately questioned 
as to the extent of education among the 
women of India. She said, as an illustra- 
tion: ‘In the city of Poona, there are 
100,000 people. Perhaps there are fifty 
women who can read, and Poona is a fa- 
vorable instance.” 


Miss Rosk KINGSLEY inherits some of 
the literary talent which distinguished her 
father, Charles Kingsley. Lothrop & Co. 
publish from her pen “The Children of 
Westminster Abbey,” a series of graceful 
studies in English history, suggested by 
monuments in the Abbey. 


MRS. STOCKTON acts as amanuensis for 
her husband. Frank R. Stockton, who is 
almost blind. He dictates his funny stories 
and noveis to her, and itis said that in this 
way, by working only three hours a day, 
he finished **Mrs. Null” in ten months, be- 
sides dictating nine magazine articles. 

Mrs. ABBA GOULD WOOLSON, author of 
a book entitled ‘George Eliot and Her 
Heroines: A Study.” soon to be published 
by Harper & Brothers, has been chosen as 
poet of the centennial anniversary of the 
city of Portland, Maine, which will take 
place on the Fourth of July next. 


Miss EMILY SARTAIN has been chosen 
by unanimous vote principal of the Phila- 
delphia Sehool of Design. She is the 
daughter of John Sartain, the famous steel 
engraver, and has been connected with the 
profession of art for nearly twenty years. 
She studied for five years in Paris*under 
Lumanaiz, and then at Palma, Italy, under 
another famous teacher. 


MADAME MOpJESKA is well versed in 
Greek and Latin. She speaks and writes 
fluently, in addition to her own tongue, 
French, German, Italian, Russian, Hunga- 
rian and English; she paints and carves, 
and, is a thorough musician, performing 
on several instruments. Both she and her 
husband are ardent Poles, and have not 
given up hope of the independence of their 
native land. 

Mrs. J. G. LEMMON has been contribut- 
ing to the San Franciscan a series of inter- 
esting papers on marine botany, and is 
about to publish a handbook of the marine 
algie adapted to the Pacific Ocean flora. 
With her husband, Professor Lemmon, the 
celebrated botanist, she has toiled over the 
scorching deserts of Arizona and New 
Mexico, climbed the rugged mountains of 
Nevada, and searched the hills and valleys 
of the Golden State. Both originally went 
to California for their health. Their mu- 
tual interest in botany drew them togeth- 
er, and their joint researches have been 
very successful, 
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ADMISSION OF WASHINGTON TERRITORY. 
(Continued from First Page.) 


wise or unwise, its effect would be very dif- 
ferent. We are not now required to express 
any opinion on the subject. But be it bad 


or be it good, it bears no comparison to | 


the great importance of that pillar and 
foundation-stone of this Government—the 
right of the States and the expediency and 
wisdom of the public policy that the peo- 
ple in all localities should preseribe the 
laws by which they shall be governed in 
the local and domestic relations which 
they shall bear to each other. Therefore, 
sir. [ have no h sitation in voting against 
the amendment proposed by the senator 
from Louisiana, recognizing the fact that 
as a question of power, our control over 
the subject is ample and absolute, and 
that everything done in the Territory or 
new State in some sense derives its author- 
ity from us. 

Mr. Gray [Delaware)—TI should like to 
ask the senator from Florida a question 
lask how he takes a distinction between 
the policy of Congress when organizing a 
Territory it provides in the organic act 
that suflrage shall be confined to those of 
the male sex alone, and in attempting to 
organize a State out of that Territory then 
prescribing in the enabling act that suf- 
frage shall be confined to males? As I 
understand him, the act of Congress or- 
gauizing the Territory of Washington did 
prescribe that the right of suffrage at the 
first election, so far as Congress attempted 
to prescribe the right of suffrage at all, 
should be confined to the male sex. Now 
when Congress is ealled upon again to ‘n- 
terfere and prescribe a right of suffrage 
there, is it net doing precisely the same 
thing and following out the same policy 
again to prescribe that the voters shall be 
male citizens ? 

Mr. CaLt—There 
tween the exercise of the power, 
is no question about that. 

Mr. Gray—Then how does Congress in- 
terfere with the rights of self-government 
by muking such a provision in the act of 
admission?’ ‘The bill now before Congress 
may provide that males only shall exercise 
the right of suffrage. 

Mr. CALL-—There is no difference in the 
act of power. Congress exercises the same 
power when it prescribes that the qualitica- 
tions of suffrage shall be confined to male in- 
habitants in a Territory, and when it shall 
prescribe it in the organization of a State. 
Sut what is the question propounded? We 
say that every community should have the 
right to govern itself except in those mat- 
ters which by the Constitution of the 
United States are matters of general and 
national interest. It certainly contravenes 
that principle for Congress to preseribe 
that a Territory shall only have male suf- 
frage during its Territorial existence; and 
it did not do so in Washington ‘Terri- 
tory. Itsaid that in the very first election 
alone male inhabitancy should be the 
qualification, and that, therefore, the ‘Ter- 
ritory could preseribe either female or 
male inhabitaney or any other qualifica- 
tion. 

Now this amendment is an impractical 
and useless one, because, as stated by the 
senator from South Carolina, if to-mor- 
row the Territory of Washington, being a 
State under the power conferred by this 
enabling act of Congress, should establish 
female suffrage, Congress could not inter- 
fere. Then of what avail is it to us to con- 
tradict the very principle upon which we 
create the State, and say to her, you shall 
have the power to prescribe the qualifica- 
tions of suffrage, to establish your own 
domestic institutions, to do everything; 
but yet, in the inception of power, we say 
te you that only a certain class of your 
citizens shall vote, and you shall not have 
the right to say what portion of that in- 
habitancy shall vote? 

I say, therefore. it is mot only illogical, 
but it is impracticable and of no avail. 
Whatever may be the opinion of any per- 


is no difference be- 
There 


newly-made State is unimpaired and full 
and perfect. either to confer or to with- 
hold the right of suffrage from its women 
inhabitants. There is to be no privilege 
and no right withheld from that people. It 
is not h- re proposed by the senator from 
Louisiana to deny to the citizens of the 
new S ate of Washington the right to pre- 
scribe the qualification of its voters. I do 
not understand that that is either his pur- 
| pose or the result of his pending amend- 
ment. Upon the contrary, it is simp y to 
establish and to emphasize the fact that 
that power belongs to the people of the 
new State, and not to Congress, and we 
| have no rightful authority over it. 

Mr. Dawes [Mass ]—I understood the 
senator from Louisiaua,—perhaps he did 
not formulate it in this particular amend- 
ment.,—but I understood him to say that he 
proposed to amend this bill so as to make 
it a fundamental condition of the entrance 
of the new State into the Unicn as a State 
that it never should confer the suffrage on 
females. 

Mr. Eustis—Not that the people of the 
State never should confer it, but simply 
making the condition that the constitution 
presented under this act should limit the 
right of suffrage to male citizens. 

Mr. DawrEs—I beg pardon of the sena- 
tor from Kentucky; I want to understand 
the senator from Louisiana. IT understood 
he went further than to prescribe what 
citizens should vote upon the adoption of 
this constitution, and that it should bea 
fundamental vondition of the constitution 
itself that there sha!l be no female suflrage 
in Wa hington. 

Mr. BLACKBURN — The senator from 
Massachusetts presents a point that I was 
not addressing myself to. [| simply meant 
to stand upon this proposition: That the 
bill now pending before the Senate, in my 
judgment, should not commit us to a pol- 
icy that is without pr. cedent and. in my 
best judgment, without logic to support it. 
If the people of this Territory desire fe- 
male suffrage, it is within their power, 
within twenty-four hours after their ad- 
mission, if their Legislature be in session, 
to confer that right: and I will not under- 
take to abridge or deny it. 

If the people of Washington Territory, 
when that Territory shall be admitted asa 
State, confer the right of suffrage upon its 
women, I will not be the man to open my 
mouth or utter one word of protest. But 
I do insist that it is not the legitimate 
business of this Congress to do that. I do 
insist that if you pass this bill in its pres- 
ent shape, it is an abandonment of the pol- 
icy that you have adopted, because in the 
Territorial organization act you did not 
give the right which this bill now proposes 
to confer. It is variant from former legis- 
lation; it is a clear departure from all pre- 
eedent and from all practice. What the 
senator from Louisiana proposes is nv in- 
fringement of the rights of the people of 
this new State, because we all agree that 
the very instant the State is admitted its 
power is absolute to determine this ques- 
tion for itself. 

It took a special act of Congress to con- 
fer upon that Territorial people the right 
to do what they did when by their Legis- 
lature they conferred suffrage upon fe- 
males. It will not take an act of Congress 
to confer that power upon those same peo- 
ple when the Territory is admitted as a 
State. It then holds that right because of 
its own State sovereignty. And the only 
question submitted here, in my judgment, 





is as to whether you will leave the people 
of the new State of Washington to deter- 
mine this question and confer this right if 
they please, or whether in the face of the 


precedents and against all reason the Con- 
| eS 


son in regard to female suffrage, it has no | 


force or eflect in relation to this question. 

Mr. BLACKBURN [Ky.]—Mr. President, 
it does not occur to me that the question 
submitted is as to whether the people of 
this Territory shall be stripped of or de- 


nied their conceded right to determiue the | 


qualification of voters. This bili, as it is 
presented, submits another and an alto- 


gether different question. and that is as to | 
whether the Congress of the United States | 


shall undertake to confer the right of suf- 
frage upon the women inhabitants of Wash- 
ington Territory. When the Territory was 
organized Congress prescribed the condi- 
tions and qualifications of voters, and lim- 
ited the suffrage to the male inhabitants, 
at the first election, I admit. For what? 
‘To voice and declare the purpose that Con- 
gress had, not to legislate upon the ques- 
tion of female suffrage, but to leave the in- 
habitants of that Territory free and un- 
trammelled to determine for themselves, 
even in their Territorial condition, whether 
the right of suffrage should be extended to 
the other sex or not. 

Now, it is proposed that Congress shall 
depart from the rule that was adopted and 
established, one which is without pre- 
cedent in the history of this Government, 
and not leave the people of the Territory 
or the people of the incoming State to say, 
but that Congress itself shall say, that the 
Territorial law, as existing to-day, shall 


be accepted and remain in force and clothe | 
the women of that Territory or incoming | 
State with a power that never was given | 


by Congressional action before. I would 
be the last man to deny to the people of 
any State that was admitted to this Union 
the right to determine the qualification of 
its voters; but I insist that the people of 


that State must determine, and not the | 
There is | 


Congress of the United States. 
no precedent for it, and in my judgment— 
I say it with all due respect—there is no 
logic in it. 

suppose that the amendment of the sena- 
tor from Louisiana should be adopted. 


Suppose that that feature of this bill to | 


which it applies should be stricken out. 
and the Territory of Washington should 
be admitted into this Union as a State to- 
morrow. ‘The power of the people of this 


gress of the United States will undertake 
to confer it. 

I have no objection to the admission of 
this new Territory into the sisterhood of 
States, but I can not gain my own consent 
and I never will agree to vote for any bill 
that looks to the admission of any ‘Terri- 
tory as a State in this Union that commits 
the Federal Congress to a usurpation of 
power that does not belong to it. and de- 


| fledged State of their own right of sover- 
eignty. 


| prives to that extent the people of this new- 
| 


| Mr. MORGAN [Ala.]—Mr. President, this 
| is very hasty and very unnecessary legis- 
| lation in bringing a State into the Ameri- 
‘an Union, and these questions which have 
been mooted here—and this question is 
only one of a number that might arise in 
the formation of the constitution—ought 
to admonish us that in the admission of 
States into this Union, we should go back 
to the original doctrine; and, as I remark- 
ed when I was on the floor before on this 
bill, the precedent that was established in 
the admission of the State of Alabama and 
all the other States, except, I believe, 
Colorado and Nevada, ought to be followed 
in this case. ‘The ninth section of the en- 
abling act for the State of Alabama is as 
follows: 

“That in case the said convention shall form a 
Constitution and State Government for the people 
of the Territory of Alabama, the said conven- 
tion, as soon thereafter as may be, shall cause a 
true and attested copy of such Constitution or 
frame of government as shall be formed or pro- 
vided to be transmitted to Congress for its appro- 
bation.” 


Will any man deny that that is the safest 
plan to operate upon in admitting States 
into the American’ Union? The doctrine of 
squatter sovereignty is spoken of here, of 
local government, of the sovereignty and 
power of the people of a State or of a lo- 
cality, a commonwealth that is about to 
frame a constitution with a view to being 
admitted as a State. How far does that 
doctrine extend? Let me call the attention 
of the Senate to one question in connection 
with it. Does it extend to include those 
people who, at the time of the adoption of 
a constitution or at the time of voting for 
delegates for a constitutional convention, 
are not citizens of the United States? Some 
senator says, ‘Certainly not.” 

Could the Legislature of Washington 
Territory after we have passed this bill 
enact a law under its provisions fixing the 
qualifications of voters so that Chinamen, 
who can not be naturalized under the laws 
| of the United States, might become quali- 











fied voters to elect delegates to that con- 
stitutional convention? Could they enact 
a law that boys fourteen years old, many 
of whow have as much intelligence as many 
men of forty years of age, should be quali- 
tied voters to elect delegates and to adopt 
that constitution? Can they in virtue of 
this supposed local sovereignty violate all 
the rules and precedents thet have obtained 
heretofore in the organization of local gov- 
ernments in converting Territories into 
States? I need not argue a proposition of 
that kind before the Senate of the United 
Suites, for while 1 can not cite you in the 
Constitution any prohibition against a 
local community adopting such suffrage 
as that, lL can show you, as the honorable 
senator from Kentucky (Mr. Blackburn} 
has well remarked this evening, every pre- 
cedent in favor of the opposing view. 

Therefore, in considering as we are do- 
ing to-day what persons we shall em- 
power to elect delegates and also to vote 
upon the constitution when it is adopted, 
we must follow the precedents that have 
been established in the ¢ ongress of the 
United States hitherto and in all the gov- 
ernments of the United States, or else we 
must depart from them. ‘The safer rule, 
ot course, is to follow the precedents 
They have become the unwritten law of 
the United States; the law of the land 
whether written in a constitution or in a 
statute, or not. They are the laws ex- 
pressed in the solemn judgment of all the 
constitutional conventions that have adopt- 
ed State constitutions and in the conven- 
tion also which adopted the Constitution 
of the United States. 

We must have respect for those laws. 
This bill does not have any respeet for 
them. ‘This bill abandons them all. ‘This 
bill, instead of leading us to the traditional 
boundaries which have been followed uni- 
formly everywhere in the United States, 
commits us to certain acts of ‘Territorial 
legislation which prescri' e in a very pecu 
liar and new form the qualifications of elec- 
tors in the Territory of Washington. 

‘The senator from Louisiana asks you to 
repeal a part of that law, or rather to estab- 
lish a law which in its nature and effect re- 
peals a part of it, and a great clamor is made 
about it. It isa woman who is let in to 
vote. I suppose it is the courtesy and gal- 
lantry of the Senate that must be appealed 
to to make this deviation from principle in 
the enactment that we have proposed here. 

Mr. President, there is another difficulty 
in this case. Women are allowed to vote 
by express provisions of the statutes of 
Washington Territory. A woman twenty- 
one years of age, warried or unmarried, is 
entitled to the right of suffrage in that ‘Ter- 
ritory, and yet when you come to look at 
the naturalization laws of the United States 
it is not necessary that a woman should be 
naturalized to give her all the rights of 
citizenship, under the acts of Congress as 
expounded in 7 Wallace, in the case of 
Kelly vs. Dohan. A woman who is an 
alien, an [rish woman who marries a nat- 
uralized Irishman in Washington ‘Terri- 
tory, or who marries a native citizen of 
Washington ‘Territory, becomes in virtue 
of that act a naturalized citizen of the 
United States without the necessity of tak- 
ing any oath whatsoever to support the 
Constitution. 

I will suppose an election is about to be 
held in Washington Territory under this 
bill to elect delegates to the constitutional 
convention. ‘The election is to be held to- 
morrow. ‘To-day a lady who never before 
was in Washington ‘Territory comes from 
abroad, comes from Lreland, and she mar- 
ries a native citizen gf the United States. 
‘Thereupon she becomes entitled to vote be- 
cuuse she is a woman. Her husband is en- 
titled to vote because he is a native-born 
American. If her husband were an [rish- 
man who had been naturalized or who had 
filed his papers declaring his intention to 
become naturalized. he would be entitled 
to vote on the performance of those condi- 
tions, one of which that he was naturalized, 
and the other that he had filed his papers 
of intention; and here is the wife entitled 
to vote because she is a woman and is 
naturalized by reason of the fact that she 
marries a man who is a native citizen, 
though she may not have been in the Ter- 
ritory three days befure the time for vot- 
ing arrives. 

Lay your precedent down here and wait 
perhaps twenty or thirty years, until the 
honorable senator from Vermont [ Mr. Ed- 
munds] has been carried to his fathers 
above, and when his voice and power in 
the Senate are no longer here to influence 
and control us, perhaps—lay this prece- 
dent down and let polygamy run riot in 
Utah Territory. Let some great political 
power have a necessity for the three or 
more votes that would come from that 
State if admitted into the Union, and she 
comes here without any constitution, 
comes here with a body of people, men 
and women, entitled to vote under the ‘l'er- 
ritorial statutes, and they demand that be- 
‘ause the laws of Utah have qualified cer- 
tain persons as voters there, they shall 
have the same advantage of coming into 
the American Union that Washington Ter- 
ritory now has. 

There is your precedent, and you have 
got to accuse a whole people of such crim- 
inality as that they are not entitled to 
come into the Union at all, or else you 
have got to admit Utah upon the principle 
that you are establishing in Washington 
Territory by the proclamation of a Presi- 
dent who may be seeking a second election, 
and who by his proclamation may bring 
three votes to his side of the case just in 
time to make him President again. 

Sir, it is a reckless abuse of power by 
Congress to go headlong into the admis- 
sion of a State into the Union, a total 
abandonment of correct principles, dan- 
gerous in the last degree. Whoever votes 
at the election for delegates to the consti- 
tutional convention must derive his or her 
power from this act of Congress. ‘There 
is no act of the Territorial Legislature that 
ean confer upon any person in Washing- 
ton Territory the right to elect members 
to a constitutional convention unless Con- 
gress either before or afterward approves 
and ratifies it. In other words, all the 
power that is to be exercised by any elec- 
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tor in Washington Territory in the election 
of delegates is a power derived from an 
act of Congress, and from no other source, 

Mr. BUTLER—Does my friend forget the 
act which [ read to the Senate of Novem- 
ber, 1883, pa-sed by the Territorial Legis- 
lature, conferring on women the right to 
vote? Congress has not put its seal of dis- 
approbation upon that act. 

Mr. MORGAN—The point [ take, which 
the honorable senator from South Caro- 
lina seems not to have noted, is identical 
with the point taken by the senator from 
Kentucky who was last on the floor, that 
in the organization of a constitution, the 
election of delegates to a convention, and 
the voting upon a consti ution after it has 
been framed by that convention, the power 
of the elector to bind the Government of 
the United States and to enable the Presi- 
dent by a proclamation to bring the State 
in, must be a power derived, not from the 
Territerial Legislature, but from Congress 
When, therefore,-we enact this bill, it is 
the same thing as if Congress had taken 
out of the statutes of Washington ‘Terri- 
tory, word by word and letter by letter, 
every clause therein relating to the quali- 
fications of voters and incorporated it into 
this act,—just the same thing. 

Now suppose you formulate an amend- 
ment to this bill so as to strike out all 
questions of inference and reference, and 
you say, in the language of the Legis ature 
of Washington Territory, “at this elee- 
tion women shall be entitled to vote; 
half-breeds shall be entitled to vote. In- 
dians not taxed shall te excluded; for- 
eign born persons who have come into 
the Territory and declared their intention 
of becoming citizens shall vote, whether 
male or female’ —put it in that form, 
and then admit the premises, which are 
conceded here now, that that is the sum- 
mary of the power which is conferred 
by Congress upon these people and with- 
out which they have no power whatever; 
we have got the question in its true light. 
We by passing this bill confer upon the 
women of Washington ‘Territory the power 
to pass upon the election of delegates and 
on the ratification of the constitution. 

Congress passes its final act; does all it 
has to do in regard to this matter when 
this bill is passed; the subject passes from 
its control. ‘Therefore in shaping this 
measure there is need to be extremely care- 
ful, particularly as it is a mere prospective 
view, a mere guess, a mere supposition, as 
to what this constitution possibly may be 
when it is brought here. ‘There may be so 
many wild isms and fancies and pha. toms 
occupying the mind of the American peo- 
ple at this time that I should not wonder 
to see any of them loaded into a new State 
constitution. 

Mr. MAXEY ['Texas]—Will the Senator 
from Alabama permit ne tointerrupt him? 
The Senator from South,Carolina asked 
the Senator from Louisiana how it would 
do if Congress interfered with the regula- 
tion of suflrage in the State of Louisians 
I ask the senator from Alabama if, as a 
citizen of the State of Alabama anda mem- 
ber of a convention to form a constitution 
for the State of Alabama, he regarded it as 
dangerous to the best interests of the coun- 
try to admit female suffrage, would he not 
for the same reason as a citizen of the 
United states and a senator of the United 
States, Congress having the exclusive con- 
trol of the question of suffrage in the Ter- 
ritories, regard it equally as his duty to 
vote against a bill according suffrage to 
that class? 

Mr. MorGAN—My duty in a case of 
that kind would be measured by the na- 
ture of the danger, because there are some 
facts that are accomplished facts in our 
Government as in all others, which were 
unconstitutional in their beginning and in 
their execution, but after they become ac- 
complished facts that puts an end to all 
question. They can not be questioned 
after they are once accomplished. 

Mr. BuTLER—If my friend will pardon 
me for interrupting him at that point, I 
wish to say that that is exactly the condi- 
tion of the question of suffrage in my judg- 
ment in Washington Territory. I think I 
see clearly the point made by himself and 
the senator from Louisiana as to Congress 
conferring qualification on the voters under 
this bil); but the point I make in reply is 
that Congress is estopped from making any 
objection, having committed itself to it for 
fifteen years in the Territory of Wyoming, 
and three years in the ‘Territory of Wash- 


ington. That is the reply I have to make 
to that. 
Mr. Brown — And having conferred 


upon the Legislature after the first election 
the right to fix the qualification of voters. 

Mr. BuUTLER—Precisely, and Congress 
is absolutely estopped. ‘That is an accom- 
plished fact about which the senator is just 
speaking; and it is too late, after having 
approved and acquiesced in it, to come 
now and say that we are beginning de novo 
and for the first time conferring these 
powers upon the electors of that Territory. 

Mr. MOorGAN—The accomplished fact to 
which I referred was, for instance, the ad- 
mission of Colorado and Nevada contrary 
to what I believe to be a good constitution- 
al policy; and although we might now by 
one unanimous vote in both Houses pass a 
resolution that the State of Colorado had 
been admitted contrary to the Constitution 
of the United States. still Colorado would 
be in the Union. ‘The difficulty about fe- 
male suffrage being an accomplished fact in 
Washington Territory rests in the fact that 
Washington Territory is not a State. ‘The 
States in the American Union have the right 
to prescribe the qualification of voters. 
The ‘Territories of the American Union 
have that right only sub modo, just as we 
confer the power upon them and no fur- 
ther. 

Mr. BuTLER—And that has been done 
in this case. 

Mr. MORGAN—It has not been. done in 
respect of the power we are now confer- 
ring, because when we say that this consti- 
tution shall be received upon certain con- 
ditions, one of the conditions which we 
prescribe is that it shall be the result of a 
majority vote of the qualified voters in the 
Territory. Qualified by whom? I say 
qualitied by Congress and not qualified by 
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uatter sovereignty or anything of that 


kind. 
Mr. Brown—Or by the local Legisjs, 
ture by the authority of Congress, 
(To be concluded next week 
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THAT POCKET-BOOK. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

Until so much was said in the Journ, 
on the all-important subject of the family 
pocket-book, I had no idea that so many 
women, who are neither imbeciles nor idi. 
ots, were in a condition of degrading de. 
I say degrading de. 
pendence, for | consider any arrangement 
which does not recognize the absolute 
equality of the wife with the husband as 
degrading to both. 

The numerous complaints show but too 
plainly who holds the purse-strings jp 
most households. Now I think that in the 
majority of cases, women are as much jp 
fault as men; for a woman of good judg. 
ment will have a definite understanding oy 
such matters before she marries, and if she 
finds that her life is to be one of beggarly 
dependence, that she must ask for a dime 
if she needs it, and then give an account of 
iis disposal, a self-respecting woman wil] 
have no faith in the love of a man who 
would ask her to assume such a humiliat. 
ing position, and will wisely prefer a life 
of independence and _ single-blessedneas, 
‘Trust not the love of a man who cares more 
for his money than for his wife's happj. 
ness! 

Perhaps some of my readers are ex. 
claiming: ‘Oh, it does very well for a dis. 
appointed old maid to talk in that way,” 
But, my dear sisters, lam not one of the 
“superfluous women,”’—all honor to them! 
—but a wife who can truly say that she 
has never known an unhappy moment since 
her marriage. I certainly could not say 
this if I had ever been obliged to ask my 
husband for money; for to feel that he re 
garded me as a dependent or an inferior 
would effectually destroy all happiness for 
me. Possibly all women would not feel 
such matters so keenly, but there are few 
wives who would not be happier to know 
that a certain sum, however small, was 
their own from week to week, or month to 
month. 

Some men say they cannot trust their 
wives with money, which statement is 
surely a sad commentary on their wisdom 
in selecting a wife. If a man marries a 
fool, he must of course make the best of 
a bad bargain; but we are speaking of gen- 
eral and not exceptional cases, and I think 
that few things would operate more effec: 
tually to check extravagance and teach 
women accurate, methodical, economical 
habits of business, than to know that they 
possessed a definite income within which 
their expenditures must be confined, and 
that they were responsible to themselves 
and no one else as to the manner of its dis- 
posal. 

As matters are now regulated in most 
families, the money which is secured as 
much by the industry, economy, and good 
management of the wife, as by the labor of 
the husband, all goes into the pocket of 
the latter, to be doled out by dimes and 
quarters to the former. What wonder 
that many women come to consider their 
husbands’ interests as not identical with 
theirs, and themselves as justified in re- 
sorting tostrategy to get what they do not 
receive by fair means? 

If, on the other hand, they were made 
to feel that they were their husbands’ 
partners in fact as well as in name, what 
woman would not deny herself everything 
that her means did not warrant, and take 
pride in so doing, as long as the sacrifice 
was voluntary, not enforced? 

Many plans have been proposed for the 
remedy of this grievous wrong, some of 
which. it seems to me, would be but 4 
more distinct recognition of woman's sub- 
ordinate position. The idea of any womual 
accepting the position of a hired servant 
in her own home is too preposterous to be 
thought of for an instant. A man under 
such circumstances could hardly be ex- 
pected to think of a wife as a companion, 
equal, and trusted friend, but rather as his 


cook. 
A woman should have a certain portion 


of the land or stock, in case the business 
is farming, but where that is not feasible, 4 
certain portion of the fixed income, from 
whatever source derived, should be hers- 
If all wives would have the strength of 
mind and firmness to insist upon a suitable 
monetary provision from the very begit- 
ning of married life, one fruitful cause of 


domestic misery would be removed. 
A. W. 3 


pendence upon men. 


+ oo 


WOMEN INVENTORS. 


Patents have been granted to womel 
during the week ending May 4, 1886, 4 
follows: 

Ella M. Reynolds, Skeleton Skirt-board. 

Hannah V. Shaw, Lawrenceburg, Ind., 
Dust-pan. 

Susan J. Thiers, Newark, N. J., Hat-mit- 
ror. 

Elizabeth Wood, Evansville, Ind., Draft 
regulator. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 





p Ur Your Heaps, Gres! Helps for Girls 
in Seboo! and Out. By Annie H. Ryder. Bos- 
ton: D. Lothrop & Co. Price $1. 


This is a cheerful title, well-sustained 
py what follows. Each chapter is practi- 
eal and to the point. How to talk, to get 
acquainted with Nature, to make the most 
of work, what to do, what to study ? hese 
are all subjects for advice, and the advice 
js good. Then follow hints on Engli-h 
literature and other studies, with sugges- 
tions how to avoid the commonplace, and 
control moods, aud cultivate true womanli- 
yess. Girls and their triends, youths and 
maidens, should read this book, which con- 
tains much sound advice without offensive 
moralizing. Hl. B. B. 


HoL 


Ix Frvitrun Lanps AND OrneR Poems. By 
Minna Caroline Smith. Cambridge. 1886. 


This little book, in beautiful type and 
aper, is, we believe, the first publication 
of the author As a fair specimen of its 
quality, we give the opening and closin 
stanzas as descriptive of Iowan and Cali- 
fornian homes : 
IOWA. 
“] mind me of an afternoon in fruitful lands, 
Upon the hills that overlook the river’s sands, 
Father of Waters, calm and deep and clear of 
sheen, 
Embracing with a quiet heart his islands green. 
The lowland farms on either side were harvest 
shorn, 
Save here and there the waiting fields of Indian 
corn. 

On the far bayou there was glint of lilies rare, 
Great creamy lilies such as grow no other where. 
CALIFORNIA. 

“Slow the sun sank down in glory and the stars 
came up the azure, 
One by one the birds fell sleeping all among 
the orange boughs, 
And the full-orbed moon shone down blessing 
without measure 
On our wedded hearts and hopings, on our 
murmured words and yows.” 
Ht. B. B. 


A Trip Brave. The Story of an Indian Up- 


rising. By William Justin Harsha. New 
York and London: Funk & Wagnalls. 1886. 


Paper. Price 50 cts. 

This story describes the outrages daily 
inflicted upon the Indians by American 
herdsmen and pioneers, and the frauds 
practised upon them by Government 
agents. It does not so fully describe the 
shocking cruelties inflicted by the Indians 
in retaliation upon families of innocent 
settlers. Noris the latter necessary. Ex- 
perience proves that Indian massacres are 
usually caused by provocation of the so- 
called ‘civilized’ race. 

We welcome such stories. A cold nar- 
ration of facts is insufticient to move pop- 
ular sympathy. Granted that the Indian 
ishere idealized and the situation incom- 
pletely stated ‘The side here presented is 
the one persistently ignored. No words 
can exaggerate the “iscontent with which 
the hearts of the Indians are filled, or ad- 
equately portray the iniquity of our In- 
dian system. The race has no recognized 
rights, and only political rights can pro- 
tect any race, class, or sex from injustice. 
The Indian Associations would do well to 
give this book an extended circulation. 

H. B. B. 


Ports AND PROBLEMS. By George Willis Cooke. 
Boston: Ticknor & Co. 1886. Price $1.50. 
This is a thoughtful exposition of the 

province of the poet as a teacher. with an 
appreciative review of ‘Tennyson, Ruskin, 
and Browning. Mr. Cooke writes of these 
favorite authors because he has so greatly 
enjoyed reading their books, and wishes 
others to share his enjoyment. He knows 
that “poetry cannot be made by rule.” 
and that ‘life is not manifested in customs 
or costumes, but in spontaneity and spir- 
it.” Byron he considers pre-eminently 
the poet of passion, Wordsworth of in- 
tellect, and Keats of imagination. But 
“Tennyson is essentially an artist. He 
paints pictures with words. His perfec- 
tion in rhythm, melody, and form are not 
wholly spontaneous. He has given Eng- 
ish poetry a flexibility and a range it 
never hadgbefore, a delicacy, a perfection 
and musical compass previously thought 
to be impossible. He is the poet of an 
artistic age.” 

Ruskin, Mr. Cook considers. has done 
no less for English prose. He is “the 
prose interpreter of the poetical and artis- 
tie side of life.” He is a wonderful inter- 
preter of nature, and his descriptions of 
clouds, sea, and mountain show him at 
his best. He is not only a great original 
art critic, but his interest in political econ- 
omy and social science is even greater. 

Browning represents idealism. His 
ooks are of the soul. With the subtle 
gift of insight he has an intensity of con- 
Viction. He stands apart. He had no 
forerunner, and is likely to have no sue- 
cessor. 

. The book is full of interesting facts 

illustrative of these three great authors 

0 one can read it without gaining a fuller 

Understanding of their peculiarities, and 

4 more intelligent appreciation of their 

Merits, Hi. B. B. 


Jouy Bopewin’s TESTIMONY. By Mary Hal- 
lock Foote. Boston: Ticknor & Co. 1886. 
Price $1.50. 


This is a story of mining life among 
the Rocky Mountains, and has the same 
Merits which attracted public interest 
'n*“Phe Led-Horse Claim.” a former work 
y the same author. She belongs to 
4 new school of American novelists, of 
Which Cable and Miss Murfree are the 
chiefs; a school which seeks its subjects 


hot in European or American cities with 


their empty class-distinctions and frivo- 
lous inanities, but in the picturesque native 
Peculiarities of situation, dialect and char- 
acter which are distinctively American. 
In this book the scenes, the people, and 
the incidents are all drawn from life. Not 
the least among the merits of women as 
Writers is their more vivid and accurate 
Perception of natural scenery. Color- 
blindness is frequent among men; among 





women a rare exception. Howells, 
travels through the mountains of North 
Carolina, and finds everywhere dulness, 
monotony, and desolation. while Miss Mur- 
free notes a thousand subtle beauties of 
light and shade and color. the opening 
passages of “John Bodewin's Testimony” 
give a bird's eye view of the western 
slope of the Park range as it sinks into the 
valley of the Arkansas, and the conclud- 
ing one is a< follows: 

**Wind of the great Far West, soft, elec- 
tric, and strong. blowing up through gates 
of the great mountain ranges, over miles 
of dry savannah, where its playmates are 
the roving bands of wild horses, and the 
dust of the trails which it weaves into 
spiral clouds and carries like banners be- 
fore it! Wind of prophecy and of hope, 
of tireless energy and desire that life shall 
not satisfy, who that has heard its call 
in the desert, or its whisper in the moun- 
tain valleys, can resist the longing to fol- 
low. to prove the hope, to test the proph- 
ecy !” 


~or 


GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


“Sweet Cicely,” the telling argument 
for woman's suffrage and temperance by 
* Josiah Allen’s wife,” has reached a cireu- 
lation of 20,000 copies. 

Helena, Mon , has a woman superinten- 
dent of schools who has Indian blood in 
her veins. Sheis highly educated, and has 
a decided dramatic talent. 

Statistics of the New York Free Circu- 
lating Library show that Miss Mary L. 
Booth’s **History of New York” is more in 
demand by readers than any other histori- 
eal work in the collection. 

Ten per cent of the present freshman 
class at Cornell are girls, and Prof. Jones 
of that institution is quoted as saying that 
the average scholarship of the young wom- 
en is superior to that of the young men. 

Mr. Gladstone has sent a cable letter to 
Mayor O’Brien, of Boston, expressing his 
thanks fer that gentleman's support and 
indorsement of the ideas expressed in the 
recent famous speech in Parliament. 

In England a maiden lady, named Hea- 
thorn, who is known as *The Maid of 
Kent,” has just completed her 103d year. 
having been baptized in All Saints’ Church, 
Maidstone, in April, 1783. 

The Queen's birthday is to be celebrated 
in London this year two days before the 
actual date. Unlike a good many ladies, 
Her Majesty evidently wishes to appear 
older than she really is. 

There are in Philadelphia eight women 
physicians who have an annual practice of 
about $20,000 each. There are twelve 
whose incomes average above $10,000 each, 
and twenty-two who earn over $5 000 a year 
each. 

A woman named Kuenze had been sup- 
ported by public charity in a Silesian vil- 
lage for thirty years. ‘The other day, hav- 
ing fallen heir to $6 000, she gave $3,000 to 
the village with which to build a gravel 
road to a neighboring town. 

All the valuable wearing apparel of the 
Chinese minister and his suite is trans- 
ported in peculiarly strong and light 
wicker baskets, so closely woven as to be 
nearly waterproof. ‘The minister himself 
has seventy suits of clothing. 

Owing to some old mistake in running 
the boundary line between Vermont and 
New Hampshire and Massachusetts, it has 
been discovered that Williams College is in 
reality in Vermont. There will very like 
ly be a State contest over the possession of 
territory. 

Professor C. H. Hitcheock, of Dart- 
mouth College, State Geologist of New 
Hampshire, and Miss Shattuck, of the 
South Hadley Ladies’ Seminary, have gone 
to the Sandwich Islands to collect speci- 
mens for the benefit of the museums of 
their respective institutions. 

Dr. Carroll Cutler, who because of poor 
health has just resigned the presidency of 
Adelbert College (Western Reserve), will 
be remembered for having in his inaugural 
address in 1872 announced the opening of 
the institution to women on an equality 
with men.—N. Y Tribune. 

Mr. James Davis, vf Sugar Creek town- 
ship, was very much astonished this week 
to learn that his wife, who died a short 
time ago, had made a will leaving him but 
one-third of her property. If Mrs. Davis 
had only inserted a clause cutting off his 
income in case he married again, he would 
know how to sympathize with the many 
women who have been left in exactly the 
same condition.— Terre Haute Mail. 

Mrs. M. G. C. Leavitt, the temperance 
lecturer. was cordially received in Laun- 
ceston, Tasmania, where she conducted a 
series of meetings for eight days last Feb- 
ruary. ‘The local paper contrasts, in most 
complimentary terms, Mrs. Leavitt's 
method and manner with those of several 
temperance advocates who had visited the 
town within two years, warmly commend- 
ing her addresses for being “‘argumenta- 
tive, practical, and full of vigorous 
thought,” noticeably free from mere senti- 
ment. 

Mrs. Horatio Seymour, who died recent- 
ly at ex-Senator Conkling’s home in Utica, 
was one of the women whom Nature seem 





to have designed to be the wives of states- 
men. She not only sympathized with the 
public work of her husband in all its varied 
phases,—political and philanthropic,—but 
created for him a home which he loved 
more than any other place on earth. Those 
who knew her best have often recognized 
her impress on the spirit of that memor- 
able address to the prison convicts in 
which the ex-Governor told them how he 
had profited most by the most serious mis- 
takes of his private life, and urged them 
to make of their crimes stepping-stones to 
higher things. 

Se 


HUMOROUS. 





“Oh, I didn’t know Bologna sausage 
grew,” said a little girl passing a eat tail 
swamp. 

Some university man has evolved the in- 
formation that leather is nothing more or 
less than the ox‘ide of beef. 


‘loo muchee by’m by,” was the expres- 
sive way in which a Chinaman informed a 
watchmaker that his watch gained time. 


A very ancient manuscript is said to 
have been discovered on the top of Mount 
Ararat. It has not been completely de- 
ciphered, but the signature a ‘Constant 
teader,”’ indicates that the newspapers of 
that day had their trials 

An inexperienced Georgia bailiff was 
sent the other day to arrest one George 
Flewellyn, alias Brown. He returned with 
Flewellyn, but reported that Alias Brown 
has escaped him and fled to Alabama. 


Some one was remarking to Lord Pal- 
merston that he needed no standing army, 
because, if we were invaded, the people 
would rise as one man. He made answer, 
*Yes;and they would be knocked down as 
one man” 


Pompano—Why do you work so hard, 
Bagley? You slave from morning until 
night. Bagley—Il know I do. IL wish to 
get rich. I want to die worth a million. 
Pompano—Well, there’s no accounting for 
tastes. Now, I would much prefer to live 
worth half a million.—Philadelphia Call. 


Ina clergyman’s house, where there was 
a bright little three-year-old boy, seven 
lovely little kittens had been born the night 
before. The next morning, the dear old 
minister, in his grace, said: **O Lord, con- 
secrate, we pray thee, the repast set before 
us, and accept our thanks for the new 
blessings of the past night. Amen.” ‘The 
little fellow immediately responded, **Sev- 
en of them, papa.” 


A St. Louis editor received in his morn- 
ing mail, by mistake, proofsheets intended 
for the employees of a religious publication 
house. After glancing ovey them, he rush- 
ed to the sub-editor, crying, **Why in the 
world didn’t you get a report of that big 
flood? even that slow old religious paper 
across the way is ahead of you. Send out 
the full force for particulars. Only one 
family saved. Interview the old man; his 
name is Noah.” 





CATARRH AND BRONCHITIS CURED. 


A clergyman, after years of suffering from that 
loathsome disease Catarrh, and vainly trying 
every known remedy, at last found a prescrip- 
tion which completely cured and saved him from 
death. Any sufferer from this dreadful disease 
sending a self-addressed stamped envelope to Dr. 
J. Flynn & Co., 117 East 15th Street, New York, 
will receive the recipe free of charge. 


Puriry Your BLoop.—Among spring prepar- 
ations, do not neglect that which is most import- 
ant of all—your own body. During the winter 
the blood absorbs many impurities, which, if not 
expelled, are liable to break out in scrofula or 
other disease. The best spring medicine is 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla. It expels every impurity 
from the blood, and gives strength to every func- 
tion of the body. Sold by all druggists. 


BALE’S HONEY is the best Cough Cure, 25, 50c., $1. 
GLENN’S SULPHUR SOAP heals and beautifies, 25c. 
GERMAN CORN REMOVER kills Corns & Bunions, 25c. 
HILL’S HAIR & WHISKER DYE—Black & Brown, 50c. 
PIKE’S TOOTHACHE DROPS cure in 1 Minute, 25c. 
DEAN’S RHEUMATIC PILLS are a sure cure, 50c. 








For the Relief and Cure of 








KCEN iG Liver Complaints, Bilious- 
ness, Constipation, Headache, and 
LIVE Piles. Any lady can take these, 
as they are not much larger than 
Pi LLS sugar pellets, 
25 Cents a Box. 

BROWN & CO.’S The best and most re- 

liable BRAIN AND 
WINE OF COC NERVE TONIC and 

stimulant. @1 a bottle. 

JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 
405 Washington, Cor. Bedford St., Boston. 

tm BEST THING KNOWN Fa 
WASHING““BLEACHING 

IN HARD OR SOFT, HOT OR COLD WATER. 
SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZ- 
INGLY, and gives universal satisfaction. 
No family, rich or poor shonld be without it, 

Sold by all Grocers, BEWARE of imitations 
well designed to mislead. PEARLINE is the 
ONLY SAE labor-saving compound, and 
always bears the above symbol, and name of 


JAMES PYLE, NEW YORK. 





ATTRACTIVE NEW BOOKS. 


Published by D. LOTHROP & CO., 


BOSTON. 


IN LEISLER'S TIMES. By E.pringr &. 
Brooks. A Story-Study of Knickerbocker New 
York, with twenty-four drawings by W. T. Smed- 
ley, Itdeals with the beginnings of self-govern 
ment by the people, and in ite accuracy and skilful 
handling of a subject little understood will prove a 
valuable addition to early colonial history. $1.50. 

HEAVEN'S GATE; A Story of the Forest of 
Dean. By LAWRENCE SEVERN. One of the 
strongest books of the season, dealing with phases 
of English life of forty years ago. There is great 
individuality of character, and the incidents, especi- 
ally the disaster and the rescue in the coal mine, are 
full of intense interest, $1.25. 

ENGLAND AS SEEN BY AN AMERICAN 
BANKER, The third edition of this delightfully 
readable book is now ready. Its success has been 
phenomenal, and shows what an observant, wide- 
awake business-man can achieve simply by keeping 
his eyes and ears open to actual Tapotecions of 


places and people. $1.50, 


TREASURE THOUGHTS FROM CANON 
FARRAR. Spare Minute Seric#, Compiled by 


Ross Porter. The large number of extracts in 
this volume have been selected with great care and 
discrimination, and the popu.ar English divine is 
well represented. #1. 

DIVINE SOVEREIGNTY. By Reven Tuomas, 
bD. D. The sterling worth of these sermons, as well 
as the wide popularity of the author, will create a 
steady demand for the book, $1.50. 

IN THE KING'S GARDEN, By James Berry 
Bense.. ‘The sudden death of this gifted poet in 
the early maturity of his powers lends greater in- 
terest tothe graceful rhythm and tender poetic fancy 
of his verses, which for the last few years have 
been growing in public favor. 

THROUGH THE YEAR WITH THE 
POETS. Arranged and compiled by Oscar Fay 
ADAMS. Six volumes of this admirable series have 
now been issued, cach one permeated with the very 
spirit of the season represented by the title. Even 
greater attractions are promised for the months to 
come. 75 cents cach, 

SOCIAL STUDIES IN ENGLAND. By Mrs. 
Saran K. Bowron. With unusual facilities for ob- 
servation, Mrs. Bolton has studied social con- 
ditions as peculiarly adapted to the bigher educa- 
tion of women, also to public charities, working 
men's homes, etc., all subjects of especial interest, 
and treated with much power, . 

A NEW DEPARTURE FOR GIRLS. By 
MARGARET SIDNEY. A very suggestive story, 
showing girls who are obliged to be self-supporting 
how they may make an honorable living by striking 
out into new channels, and using whatever homely 
powers they may possess. 75 cents. 

HOW THEY LEARNED HOUSEWORK. By 
CHRISTINA Goodwin, ‘The charming narrative of 
how four lively school-girls were initiated into the 
details of practical housework under the careful 
training of one of the mothers. ‘The whole thing ts 
as bright as a play, and will prove very attractive 
to girls and full of interest to mothers. 75 cente. 

HOLD UP YOUR HEsbDs, GIRLS! By 
ANNIE H. Ryper. A series of talka to girls on 
familiar subjects, such as work, talk, study, friends, 
etec., all written in the brightest, most magnetic 
style, that will irresistibly hold the attention of 
young readers and compel their acquiescence, $1. 

WHAT'S MINE’S MINE. By Grornce Mac- 
DONALD. ‘This last novel of Macdonald's is one of 
his best In constructive ability and force, and has all 
the picturesque beauty of description that charac- 
terizes his earlier books. $1.50. 

GOOD WORK. By Mary Dwinec. Cuetiis, A 
story of earnest and successful effort. l2mo, 463 
pp., cloth. Price 31.50, 

MYSTERY OF THE LODGE. By Mary 
DWiNELL Cuetits. The work exhibits fine insight 
into character and common-sense views of religion. 
1z2mo, 388 pp., cloth. Price $1.50, 


D. LOTHROP & CO., 


32 Franklia St. Boston. 


New Sunday Schoo! Soug Books, 
SONGS OF PROMISE. 


Ry J. Hi. Tenney and FE, A. Hoffman. 
Schools, Prayer and Conference Meetings, 
Songs of Promise fill this beautiful book, and they 
have a great variety, having been contributed by many 
able writers. ‘The book has 160 pages, and 149 Hymns, 
each with its own tune, Music and words mostly new. 


35 cts.; 83.60 per dozen. 





For Sunday 


The following first-rate Sunday School Singers, re- 
cently published, continue to be in high favor. 


ONG WORSHIP. 


By Emerson and Sherwin (35 cts.; $3.60 per dozen), 


SINCING ON THE WAY, 


By Jewett and Holbrook (35 ets.; $3.60 per dozen). 


LIGHT AND LIFE. 


By R. M. McIntosh (35 ets.; $3.60 perdozen). 


Fresh Flowers (25 cts.; $2.40 per dozen), by Emma 
Pitt, a picture Hymn and Song Book for the Youngest 
Sunday Scholars, is a deserved favorite with every- 
body who sees it, 

A fine collection of Songs and Hymns for MEMORIAL 


DAY will be found in Ditson & Cos War Songs 
(50 ets.; $4.50 per dozen). 






Any book mailed for retaii price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston, 





Send to JOUN ©, HAYNES & CO, Poston (branch 
house of O. Ditson & Co,), for grand illustrated Cate- 
logue of all Musical Instrumeuts, Strings, ani Trim- 
mings. 


A WOMAN’S INVENTION. 


DIRIGO 








CLEARER, 


Makes Coffee Clear and Sparkling. 


Endorsed by Mrs. MARY A. LIVERMORE, 
Mrs. LUCY STONE, and other eminent 
housekeepers. 

Ask your Grocer for it, or apply at 
622 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON MASS, 


COUNSEL to PARENTS 
ON THE 
Moral Education of their Children in 
Relation to Sex. 
BY DR, ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 


A fourth edition of this valuable work has just been 
issued. Cloth bound,75cts. In paper covers, 50 cte. 


It can be procured at the 


Office of THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL 
5 PARK STREET, BOSTON, 
Also of A. BRENTANO, 5 Union Square, NewYork 


Andof A. BRENTANO, corner Pennsylvania Ave, 
and Eleventh 8t., Washington, D. C. 





POETS AND PROBLEMS: 
Tennyson, Ruskin, Browning. 


By Georor Wits Cooke, author of “Ralph Waldo 
Emerson: His Life, Writings, and Philosephy,"and 
“George Eliot: A Critical stady of her Life, Writ- 
ings, and Philosophy.” I2mo. #2. 

“No one can read the volume without feeling that 
he has acquired new conceptions of the characters 
and the works of the three most eminent living 
English writers.”—hiladelphia Bulletin. 

**Poets and Problems’ will meet a want long felt 
by students and readers. Mr Cooke's mental hospi- 
tality and spiritual eympathy with the poets of whom 
he writes render his interpretation one of critical 
value, und full of suggestive insight.”’— Boston Trav- 


EVERY-DAY RELIGION. 


By James Freeman CLARKE, D.D. 

“Self-culture.” $1.50. 

An admirable group of terse, strong and practical 
chapters on the religion of the home, the office, the 
work-shop, and the field. It tells how, amid the cares 
and annoyances of this work-a-day world, one may 
grow toward a no le and peaceful life 

“Full of human life and divine comfort.”— Wom- 
an's Magazine, 


“Full of the richest and most helpful thought.” 
— Boston Courier. 


Uniform with 


“There is not a dull page in the book. Every sen- 
tence throbs with lite.”"—Buffalo Christian Advocate. 


LIGHT ON THE HIDDEN WAY, 


With an Introduction by JAMEa FREEMAN CLARKE. 
$1.00 
A remarkable and vivid study of immortality, All 
readers of literature of the supernatural, in books 
like “The Little Vilgrim,” will be interested. 
“A remarkable book.”—lartford Times. 
“Singularly interesting.”"—Church Press. 


MR. HOWELLS’S LATEST NOVEL, 


NEW EDITION NOW READY. 


INDIAN SUMMER. 


81.50, 


The Christian Register also says that it bas more 
of sweetness than all Howells’s previous works—that 
its local color is exquisite—and that “The situation 
could not be more attractive than it is."’ 

The London Saturday Review says: “Around and 
beneath it all is the exquisite Italian atmosphere, in 
which no one knows better than Mr. Howells how to 
steep his pictures,” 

The Chicago Tribune also finds this subtle charac- 
terization: **The city to which Mr. Howells leads bis 
readers is not the revelling,brilliant Florence of Ouida. 
It is rather the Florence of Hawthorne—quaint and 
dreamful. The story reminds one of a plant which 
grows in Old World gardens—so unobtrusive it is, 
and yet so rich in suggestion, so subtie-scented.” 

The last Lippincott’s Magazine says: lt will rank 
with the most charming of the author's work... . 
It is almost his first spiritual work, Not only bas Mr. 
Howells thus risen above his own standards in thie 
latest work, but he has risen above the standard of 
other novelists in one unique respect.” 


I vol. 


12mo. 





*,* These books for sale by all booksellers, or sent, 
postpuid, on receipt of price, by the l’ublishers, 


TICKNOR & CO., Boston. 


A PREMIUM 


TO THE 


Readers of * The Woman’s Journal.” 




















Arrangements have been made to supply our readers 
with a LIMITED number of proof impressions of 


Hollyer’s Fine Steel Flate Engraving, 


An admirable life-likeness of the late 


HENRY W. LONGFELLOW 


In his Library at “Craigie House," Old Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. 


“The Singer so much beloved has passed from sight, 
but the music of his voice is in the air.”’ 


1st, At the low price of #1 for the Engraving, size, 
24x32 inches. 

2d, Or we will send “The Woman’s Journal” for 
one year to new subscribers, with the engraving, post- 
paid, on receipt of $2 50. 

3d, Or we will send the engraving FREE to an 
person sending us one new yearly subscriber at $2.50, 





CACTUS BALM. 


: “Eminently de- 
y lighttul and whole- 
some as a Dressing 
for the Hair, and of 
ee benefit in 
relieving’ headache 
and nervous or neu 
ralgic pains.’’— 
Busan C. Voeu 
(Woman’sJournal) 
Boston, Masse. 

“Truly a healing 
balm and not @ 
humbug ; stopped 
my hair from fall- 
ng; made my scalp perfectly healthy, and free from 
adry bumor of several years’ standing.’’—Mrs. E. ¥. 
Fisuer, 50 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 

“Glad to testify to its efficacy as a remeay for 
Falling Hair, a Diseases and Pimples "—Mrs, B. 
F. Burt, 581 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 

“Eight months ago I had lost my hair and was com- 
ey J bald. 1had used various so-called remedies, 

ut none did me any good untilI tried Cactus Balm, 
I have used six botties in all, and Jnow have a good 
head of hair about eight inches long, thick, g osey 
and of natural color.”—Mrs.8. Remick, Hyde Park, 

ass. 

“Cooling and Refreshing; unrivalled as a dressing 
for the hair; does not color white or gray hair a dirty 
yellow, as all others du.”—Mrs. H. V, Cuaptn, 39 
Chestnut 8t., Albany, N. Y. 


RECOMMENDED and for sale in 50-cent and $1 
packages by leading Druggista and Hairdressers, and 
by =— BROTHERS, Proprietors, 349 Washing- 
ton Street. 


LADIES’ LUNCH, 


23 AVON STREET. 


Delicious Coffee and Tea, including Cream, 5 cts.; 
Rich Oyster Stew, 15 cts.; Tenderloin Steak, 25 ets. ; 
Soups, Meats, Vegetables, and Pastry, &c., of delicate 
cooking and serving. All the luxuries and delicacies 
of the season cooked to order at very reasonable prices; 
ample Dressing Rooms for Ladies. 
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Communteations and letters relating to editorial 
management must be addressed to the Editors. 

Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business of the paper, must be addressed to box 3683, 
Boston. Registered Letters or P. O. money order, 
or Express Co.'s money order, may be sent at our 
risk. Money sent in letters not registered at the 
risk of the sender. 

Subscribers are requested to note the expiration of 
their subscriptions and to forward money for the en- 
suing year without waiting for a bill. 

The receipt of the paper is a suflicient receipt for 
the first subscription. The change of date printed on 
the paper is a receipt for renewals. This change 
should be made the first or second week after the 
money is received. 


Municipal Suffrage for Woneu, 


UNDER THE AUSPICES OF THE 
Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Association, 
TOWN HALL, ANDOVER, 
Thursday, May 20, 1886, at 7.30 P. M. 


Music: Woman Suffrage Choruses. 
Presiding Officer, Wm J. Tucker (is expected). 
Addresses by 

MRS. MARY A. LIVERMORE, 
HENRY B. BLACKWELL, 
REV. ANNIE H. SHAW, 
MISS CORA SCOTT POND. 
The following ladies and gentlemen of An- 
dover, believing in free discussion, but not neces- 
sarily either in sympathy with or opposed to the 
above movement, have consented to second the 
call for its presentation by the able speakers 
advertised above : 


Prof. Wm. J, Tucker, 

Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, 

Prof. Edward T. Hincks, 

Prof. E. C, Smythe, 

Dr. Emma M. E, Sanborn, 

Miss Agnes Shankland, 

Prof. Bancroft, 

Abraham Marland, 

Dr. C. W. Scott, 

Mr. and Mrs. Ezra L. Abbot, Mrs. Carter, 

G. A. Putnam, Prof. G. F. Moore, 
‘Temperance Societies and all other Orders are 

cordially invited. Come one, come all! 
Collection-boxes will be passed, and any who 

wish to help pay the expenses can do so. 


Miss Agnes Park, 
Prof. George Harris, 
Mrs. A. 8. Downs, 
Rev. John J. Blair, 
Prof. J. W. Churchill, 
Rev. F. H. Johnson, 
Miss P. McKeen, 
Benj. F. Wardwell, 
Rev. B. F. Brownson, 


eee — — - 
ANNUAL MEETING. 





New England Woman Suffrage Association. 


The Eighteenth Annual Meeting of the 
New England Woman Suffrage Association 
will be held in Boston, beginning in Tre- 
mont ‘Temple, on Monday evening, May 
24, at 7.30 o’clock, and continuing the 
next day, at the Meionaon, at 10.30 A. M., 
2.30, and 7.30 P. M. 

Although great advance has been made 
in much that concerns the rights of wom- 
en, in their occupations, wages, education, 
and in better laws relating to their inter- 
ests, women are disfranchised in every 
State. ‘The root of the evil we seek to 
eradicate still exists. Hence we are to 
continue our eftorts till a government truly 
representative of the whole people is es- 
tablished. his annual meeting should be 
the best ever held in New England. There 
should be full delegations from all the 
New England States. A cordial invitation 
is extended to the public. ” 

‘The evenings will be devoted to speak- 
ing; 'uesday forenoon to reports of the 
Association, and of its auxiliary State so- 
cieties. 

Among the speakers will be Frederick 
Douglass, of Washington, D. C., and 
Judge Sheldon, of Connecticut. Good 
music has been secured. Further particu- 


lars hereafter. 
Lucy STONE, President. 
J. W. SMITH, 
C. P. NICKLES, 
Henry B. BLACKWELL, 
Com. of Arrangements. 


GOP 
THE MAY FESTIVAL. 


The Annual May Festival of the Massa- 
chusetts and New England Woman Suf- 
frage Associations will be held on Wednes- 
day evening, May 26. This pleasant occa- 
sion, when supper, songs, toasts, and short 
speeches enrich the evening, is always 
crowded. ‘Tickets, with reserved seats at 
the supper table, limited to 500, are for 
sale at the office of the WOMAN’s JOUR- 
‘Tickets to 


NAL. All seats are reserved. 

the floor and the supper-tables, 75 cents. 

Tickets to the gallery, 25 cents. Le & 
a 





OHIO WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. 


The Annual Convention of the Woman Suffrage 
Associatiqn of Ohio will be held at Toledo, May 
25, 26, and 27, 1886. 

First session will commence Tuesday, May 25, 
at2P.M. The evenings will be devoted to ad- 
dresses by gifted speakers. 

The afternoon and evening sessions will be 
public. There will be a business session, open to 
delegates and members only, on Thursday, May 
27, at 10 A. M. 

We send a kind greeting to all suffragists of 
Ohio, and ask their presence and co-operation. 
We need the counsel and sympathy of all friends 
of this reform. Entertainment will be furnished 
for all delegates and visitors. Those expecting 


to attend will please send their names to Mrs. 
8. S. Bissell, Summit St., Toledo, O. 
For information regarding reduced Railroad 
rates, address Mrs. N. Coe Stewart, Cleveland,O. 
Frances M. Casement, President, 
N. S. Townsenv, Chair. Ex. Com., 
Rosa L. Szovr, Cor. Secretary. 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL: BOSTON, SATURDAY, 


MAY 15, 1886. 














Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


Sratre Hovsr, Bostox, May 11, 1886. 
The Committee on the Judiciary (Senate) will 

give a hearing to parties interested in the several 
petitions for further legislation to punish the 
crime of seduction, and to raise the “age of con- 
sent” as regards the crime of rape, at the Green 
Room, State House, on Thursday, May 20th, at 
11 o'clock, A. M. 

WILLIAM CoGsweELL, Chairman. 

J. R. Dunnan, Clerk pro tem. of the Com. 
ee _ 


LIBERTY ENLIGHTENING THE WORLD. 


Circulars lately sent to the press an- 
nounce that the Bartholdi statue, which is 
called **Liberty Enlightening the World,” 
is to be set up in New York Harbor, Sep- 
tember 3, with appropriate ceremonies. 

No doubt it was with generous intent 
that Bartholdi offered his magnificent 
statue to this country. No doubt he 
thought that the “Liberty” which is im- 
plied in equal rights existed here. He 
certainly thought the idea of liberty was 
best symbolized by a woman. 

Under the circumstances, the true thing 
for this country would have been to say to 
the generous Frenchman: ‘“*While your 
great gift is appreciated, the fact that 
equal rights are denied to half the people, 
makes it altogether inappropriate that the 
statue should be setup. We accept the gift. 
But we must store it away until the time 
comes when its presence will not be a 
mockery to all our mothers, sisters, wives, 
and daughters.” 

But this was not said. The statue was 
accepted. At last, after endless effort, 
enough money has been collected to build 
a pedestal, and the heroic figure will be 
set up September 3. A country which 
has twenty millions of women governed 
without their consent, rebukes itself when 
it sets up a statue of ‘*Liberty Enlighten- 
ing the World.” ‘The presence of the 
statue emphasises the falsehood in the 
case, and shames the nation that sets it 
up. So history will record it. 

Now, to add fresh point to the demand 
of women for equal rights, the Suffrage 
Associations from Maioe to Oregon are 
earnestly urged to hold meetings on the 
day (Sept. 3) the Bartholdi statue is set 
up. The occasion itself will plead more 
earnestly than speech for a disfranchised 
class, who neither on that day nor any other, 
are allowed voice or vote in making or an- 
nulling the laws in whose grip they are 
held. ‘The hollow mockery of speeches at 
the inauguration of the statue, and the plea 

of the women, will thus go out together, 
the falsehood and the truth side by side. 


By all means let such meetings be held. 
L. 3. 


+9. ~~ 
DRAMATIC REPRESENTATIONS. 


The time has fully come when the suf- 
frage of woman may be greatly promoted 
by dramatic representations. ‘The subject 
is full of tragedy, comedy, and pathos. 
We are in frequent receipt of letters ask- 
ing if there is not some play that will 
“show up” the situation. 

Judge Hemiup, of Minneapolis, as our 
readers know. prepared an excellent paper 
to show how ignorant and degraded men 
in all the States are welcomed to the polls, 
while the most intelligent women are re- 
fused. In the right hands much use could 
be made of this paper, which is not yet 
published. Now we need another that 
will especially illustrate the action of the 
Legislatures of 1885 and 1886. ‘Ihe Massa- 
chusetts representatives and senators vot- 
ed against the poll-tax as a pre-requisite, 
so that nothing should hinder the voting 
of men, and then, turning sharp around, 
they voted against any right of women to 
vote. Howit would look and illustrate on 
the stage! New York representatives 
voted yes, and in a twinkling they voted 
no,when there appeared a chance even for 
women to have their right to vote. Put 
this, with its accessories, on the stage. 
What a scene it would make! ‘here are 
many legal aspects of the question which 
would make most effective representation : 
the estate by the courtesy for men, and 
dower for women; the legal right of hus- 
band and wife to make a will contrasted ; 
the trial of a woman, where judge and 
jury are all men, and the law under which 
they act is made by men,—‘‘a jury of her 
peers !” 

Who will render the good service to put 
some or all of these phases of injustice and 
inequality into one or several plays, and 
have them ready for use in the autumn as 
an effective instrumentality to show the 
injustice and the wrong done to women by 
their disfranchisement? L. 8. 








———e oo 
SPEAKERS AT THE ANNUAL MEETING. 


The following named persons are ex- 
pected at the Annual Meeting of the New 
England Woman Suffrage Association be- 
ginning in Tremont Temple, Monday even- 
ing, May 24: Hon. Frederick Douglass, 
of Washington, D. C.; Rev. J. W. Bash- 
ford, of Maine; Mrs. A. D. Chandler, of 
Vermont; Judge Joseph Sheldon, of Con- 





necticut; Mrs. Elizabeth B. Chace, of 





Rhode Island; from Massachusetts, Mrs. 
Lucy Stone, Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, 
Henry B. Blackwell, Rev. 8. J. Barrows, 
tev. Annie H. Shaw, Miss Mary F. East- 
man, Rev. Charles F. Thwing, Miss Cora 
Scott Pond, Rev. Lewis A. Banks, and 
others. ‘The festival promises to be one of 
the best. 





a 
0. B. FROTHINGHAM vs. WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 





‘The arguinent of Rev. O. B. Frothing- 
ham, which is published in another col- 
umn, seems to call for some comment. 

Mr. Frothingham says: ‘Our forefa- 
thers would be very much surprised at the 
interpretations the suffragists put upon 
their innocent words ‘people’ and ‘per- 
sons.""” No doubt. By people, in the 
sense of voters, our forefathers meant 
white male citizens who paid a tax on 
property, and who were members of the 
Orthodox church. It has been decided 
that their definition of the **people”’ needed 
widening in several directions. Why not 
in one direction more? / 

Mr. Frothingham says: **No experience 
throws light on the problem.” Yet Eng- 
lishwomen have had municipal suffrage 
for seventeen years ; and the experiment in 
Washington and Wyoming has given a 
good deal of light on the subject to the 
dwellers in those Territories. ‘These reit- 
erated declarations by opponents that the 
result in Wyoming is no criterion, are val- 
uable chiefly as additional proof that the 
result in Wyoming is wholly favorable. 
When it was asserted to be otherwise, they 
claimed the fact as conclusive evidence 
against woman suffrage. 

Mr. Frothingham says: **No one should 
take part in government who is not ready 
to defend, by force, if necessary. the insti- 
tutions of the country.” If true, this of 
course shuts out most women; but it also 
shuts out a multitude of men, including 
Mr. Frothingham himself. No man over 
forty-tive is received in the army; there- 
fore, on this theory, no man above that 
age should be allowed to castavote. Bis- 
marck and Gladstone have no right to 
“take part in government,” since they 
could not be counted on “to defend the 
institutions of the country by force.” 

By a sort of comic fatality, this argu- 
ment that women cannot perform military 
service is almost always used by men who 
are wholly incapable of military service 
themselves. Some frail, consumptive law- 
yer, some corpulent elderly doctor who 
would expire under a forced march of five 
miles, or some venerable clergyman whose 
age and profession alike make the thought 
of him in connection with a bayonet ludi- 
crous rather than terrible, starts up to de- 
clare that women must not vote because 
they cdnnot go to war. ‘The, writer has 
even heard this argument urged by a man 
who had been totally blind from child- 
hood. Aslong as men are allowed to vote 
who could not possibly serve on the field, 
or even in hospitals, some better reason 
must be found for excluding women than 
their inability to fight. 

The service that women do in war-time 
as hospital nurses has often been referred 
to in this connection. Mr. Frothingham 
asks sarcastically whether the hospitals 
are to be large enough to allow women as 
well as men to act as nurses. ‘The hospi- 
tals were found large enough for this dur- 
ing our last war. And it may be mentioned, 
incidentally, that women like Clara Bar- 
ton, Mrs. Livermore, and Mother Bicker- 
dyke, who saved the lives of hundreds of 
soldiers, are to-day among the petitioners 
for the right to vote, and are refused it by 
non-combatants on the ground that women 
cannot perform military service! 

The military argument has been met so 
often that it is wearisome to go over the 
stereotyped refutation. 

Mr. Frothingham next urges that it 
would be ‘cruelty to woman” to permit 
those women who wish to vote to do so. 
‘The cruelty, he thinks, would weigh par- 
ticularly, not upon society women, but 
upon “the great majority who are busy in 
refining the community in various ways, 
as artists, teachers, writers,”’ &c. Yet we 
find among the petitioners for suffrage the 
women most eminent as artists, like Anne 
Whitney; those most eminent as teachers, 
like Professor Maria Mitchell and Miss 
Alice E. Freeman, president of Wellesley ; 


‘ and those most eminent as writers, like 


Louisa M. Alcott, Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, 
Mrs. A. M. Diaz, and Mrs. Harriet Prescott 
Spofford. 

But Mr. Frothingham met an English 
lady at Hombourg, who told him that in 
America a woman ‘*can do whatever she 
chooses within the lines of virtue.” ‘To 
prove this, it must first be shown that cast- 
ing « conscientious vote is an act outside 
the lines of virtue. We are told, “It is 
hard to discover the legal disabilities under 
which she [an American woman! suffers 
in contrast with men.” ‘The legal disa- 
bility now under discussion is perfectly 
obvious. A man has a voice in choosing 
the law-makers ; a woman has none. Other 
legal disabilities under which women suf- 
fer, in consequence of this great and radi- 
cal one, have been pointed out by Hon. 





Samuel E. Sewall, Wm. I. Bowditch, and 
others, and are set forth in the leaflet en- 
titled **‘A Woman Suffrage Catechism.” 

The view of women’s actual opportuni- 
ties presented in Mr. Frothingham’s article 
is somewhat rose-colored, but happily con- 
tains much truth. Women to-day can do 
many things from which they were for- 
merly debarred ; but is that any reason why 
they should not be freed from their re- 
maining disabilities? Men as well as wom- 
en ‘may lecture, preach, go upon the stage, 
practise medicine, plead before the courts, 
transact business, hold real estate, make 
speeches in public, pursue any calling, 
&c.; but this is not considered any reason 
why men should not vote. Nor has any 
man yet been discovered who finds his 
right to vote a hindrance to him in any of 
these directions. 

If, as Mr. Frothingham seems to think, 
disfranchisement is a positive advantage 
in every calling of life, if exclusion from 
political rights and responsibilities tends 
to make people ‘‘broad, liberal, wise,”’— 
we ought by all means tu substitute a mon- 
archy fora republic, and let the advantage 
be extended to men as well as to women. 
But in nations where the common people 
are shut out from all political rights and 
responsibilities, we do not find them ex- 
ceptionally liberal or wise. Indeed, wom- 
an suffrage is often opposed on the ground 
that women are less ‘‘broad, liberal, and 
wise” than men; yet women have enjoyed 
the inestimable blessing of disfranchise- 
ment since the beginning of time. ‘The 
whole proposition is a fallacy. It might as 
well be claimed that the imprisonment of 
Eastern women in zenanas is an advantage, 
and tends to breadth of mind, because they 
are saved from the manifold distractions 
of the outer world, and have leisure for 
meditation and study. 

Mr. Frothingham will find among the 
arguments for woman suffrage no such plea 
as **A few women paint, and a few women 
write, therefore all women must vote.” 
But if he did, he would have no right to 
find fault; for his own logic is equally de- 
fective. ‘Ihe great majority [of women] 
are busy refining the community as artists, 


writers,” etc.; therefore all women must 
be forbidden to vote. Where is the syllo- 
gism? 


It may be true that all persons who are 
to be admitted to the franchise ‘‘should 
have the preparatory training in affairs out 
of which is born sober expectation, kuowl- 
edge of what can be done, moderation of 
hope,” etc. But it is a singular applica- 
tion of this principle to welcome a boy of 
twenty-one to the ballot-box, and rule out 
his mother and grandmother. 

The next argument in order, that of 
Preutiss Cummings, Esq., will be consid- 
ered next week. As & Be 


eee 
WOMEN’S INTERESTS. 


**A Remonstrant” in Thursday’s Adver- 
tiser goes a great way to find an exceed- 
ingly shallow plea against woman suffrage 
in the fact that one of its advocates has 
dared to remind a colored man voting 
against it, of the indebtedness of his race to 
the women whose sympathies and efforts 
were so largely enlisted in behalf of its 
freedom. The plea boils down to this: 
If the exercise of the suffrage exposes a 
man to criticism, a woman is much better 
off without it. The Remonstrant sdds to 
this convincing logic a florid comimenda- 
tion of Representative Chappelle’s chival- 
rous service to women by defending them 
against the fetters of political responsibil- 
ity, which she declares to be more cruel 
than those of African slavery. 

For me, the lesson of the colored man’s 
voting in favor of the political disability 
of women is quite other than this. It 
shows me that the race which has had the 
smallest enjoyment of political freedom 
has naturally the smallest understanding 
of its nature and conditions. In the men 
of such a race, whatever may be its color, 
the tyrannical instinct which belongs to 
male animal life will be likely to show it- 
self more strongly than among those who 
possess more critical knowledge and 
power. Ino the same way we have seen the 
Irishman turn first against the negro, and 
then, with more fury, against the China- 
man. ‘The colored race is, however, am- 
ply redeemed from this discreuit by such 
men as Frederick Douglass, Wm. Wells 
Brown, Archibald Grimke, and many 
others who have been and are persistent 
advocates of woman suffrage. While we 
are on this question of political responsi- 
bility, we may say that it is not always 
easy to place it where it belongs. <A good 
deal of lobbying has been done by remon- 
strants at the State House. We have met 
them in the halls of legislation, and have 
been refused by their advocate the request- 
ed privilege of interrupting their state- 
ments by a single question. On that oc- 
casion, the hearing being over, we ob- 
served between some of the remonstrants 
and representatives present an entente cor- 
diale which appeared to be traceable rather 
to political alliance than to social affinity. 
The responsibility of the legislative vote 





se 


against suffrage rests in some measure with 
the women remonstrante, and the action 
taken in Influencing voters is as really po. 
litical as would be the casting of a Vote, 
The main responsibility of an action ye, 
sides in the will and intention that dictate 
it, and the law itself maintains that‘ Q 


’ 


Jacit: per alium facit per se.” She, ena 
fore, who dictates the vote of another, to 
all intents and purposes votes herself, 
The reasons why this secondary mode of 
voting is unsafe and unsatisfactory are 
continually explained and re-explained by 
the advocates of woman suffrage, and need 
not be here stated. 

‘Political responsibility is inherent in 
moral responsibility, and resides in every 
member of the Commonwealth. ‘To sub. 
mit to ordinances is as truly a political act 
as it is to issue and enforce them. Politi. 
cal power is quite another matter. Those 
who possess it can resist an evil ordinance, 
Those who are deprived of it can only re. 
sist by protest, as heroes and martyrs haye 
so often done. Let remonstrants submit, 
if they see fit, to all the woes which an ip. 
competent legislature can inflict upon the 
community to which they belong, but let 
them not comfort themselves in view of 
that,by saying that they have no responsi. 
bility in the matter. 

The newspapers to-day tell us that thirty 
thousand women of Ulster have presented 
to the Queen of England a petition that 
their county may be exempted from Home. 
rule. Whatever may be our opinion con- 
cerning the question at issue, we cannot 
but be much impressed with the unanimity 
with which these women assume the polit. 
ical responsibility of such a demonstration, 
To return from distant matters to nearer 
ones. ‘The Remonstrant with great zeal 
defends the late Helen Hunt Jackson from 
the imputation of having been a believer in 
woman suffrage. Such an accusation, she 
thinks, if heard by Mrs. Jackson, would 
have made her turn in her coflin, and she as- 
sumes to say this from the knowledge 
gained by long and extreme intimacy. It is 
quite true that Mrs. Jackson was not a suf- 
fragist, but it is also true that some of her 
most valued friends belonged to that class, 
To mention them here would hardly be 
pertinent, but the Remonstrant can have 
their names by asking for them. I myself 
had the pleasure of an acquaintance of long 
date, though of no great intimacy, with 
Mrs. Jackson. [ last met her at luncheon in 
the house of «a mutual friend. Our hostess 
wus a suflragist, as indeed were most of 
the company. ‘The subject was brought 
up. Mrs. Jackson said that she did not 
wish to vote, but said so very amiably, 
and if | remember rightly, gave no partiec- 
ular reason for her not wishing it. Living 
or dead, we can hardly suppose that she 
would have found anything injurious or 
insulting in the supposition that she was 
in this of the same mind as John Stuart 
Mill, Frances Power Cobbe, Lydia Maria 
Child, and a host of others with whose 
noble words and works in many directions 
her owu show a close relationship. 

J. W. He 


too 


SOLDIERS FOR WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 

Corporal 'Tanner, the well-known father 
of the Soldiers’ Home, writes to the Buf- 
falo Courier from Washington, D. C., af- 
firming the right of the inmates of the Sol- 
diers’ Home at Bath, N. Y., to vote. He 
says :— 

It will be a sad day for the reputation 
of New York when she knowingly consents 
to the stigma of pauperism being placed 
ou her defenders. And while we are about 
it, why not wipe out another disgrace? 
Three classes to-day are deprived of the 
ballot,—criminals, idiots, and women. Let us 
do all that is necessary to make sure that 
the veteran has his due,and let us also wipe 
the stain from ourselves of having this slur 
on our mothers, wives, sisters, and daugh- 
ters. Yours, JAMES ‘TANNER. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 


-——- -eo o—_______. 


TOLEDO W. S. ASSOCIATION. 


The Woman Suffrage Association of To- 
ledo, O., held its monthly meeting May 5. 
The time was chiefly devoted to perfecting 
arrangements for the entertainment of the 
annual convention of the Ohio State Wom- 
an Suffrage Association, to be held in the 
Central Congregational Church of Toledo, 
on the 25th, 26th, and 27th of this month. 
Letters were read from Mrs. Casement, 
Mrs. Perkins, Mrs. 8. E. Frey, Mrs. E. R. 
Collins, and others ; a reception committeee 
was appointed, the progress of the month 
noted, and a tribute oflered by Mrs. Segur 
to the memory of Mrs. Anne Green Phil- 
lips and of Philip H. Wentworth, of Dan- 
vers, Mass. 

A conflict of opinion having arisen in re 
gard to the proposed disfranchisement of 
the women of Utah by the Edmunds Bill, 
Mrs. Bissell wrote to Mrs. Jennie Ander- 
son Froiseth, of Salt Lake City, for infor- 
mation. Mrs. Froiseth’s reply depicted 
the complete domination exercised over 
the Mormon women by their Bishops, and 
stated that as a rule the Gentile womed; 
being in the minority, did not vote, believ- 
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ing it to be useless. The Association re- 
gretted the action of the Gentile women in 
yot availing themselves of the rights of 
citizenship, but in consideration of the 
facts decided not to protest against the Ed- 


munds Bill. 
“ee 


MRS. NEYMANN IN GERMANY. 


Our friend Mrs. Clara Neymann returns 
to Germany this week, and will send us 
jetters relating principally to the indus- 
trial progress of her countrywomen, of 
which she means to make a special study. 


—7-o-o——____ 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN CONGRESS. 


REPORT OF THE JUDICIARY COMMITTEE. 

WASHINGTON, MAy 6.—The majority of 
the House Judiciary Committee, in report- 
ing adversely upon the proposed woman 
suffrage amendment to the constitution, 
recommended that the proposition lie 
upon the table. ‘The minority report, 
which is signed by Messrs. E. B. ‘Taylor, 
Hepburn, Caswell, and Ranney, comments 
upon this fact, but says: 

The importance of the question of wom- 
au suffrage is forcing its full discussion 
everywhere, and the silence of the com- 
mittee will have no tendency to withdraw 
it from public attention. In a govern- 
ment byfthe people, of the people, the 
ballot is at once a badge of sovereignty 
and the means of exercising power. Wom- 
en are people, and we submit that they are 
neither morally nor intellectually incapa- 
ble, and that no necessity for their dis- 
franchisement can be suggested. On the 
contrary, We believe that they are entitled 
to immediate and absolute enfranchise- 
ment. First. because their own good de- 
mands it. Give woman the ballot and she 
will have additional means and induce- 
wents for a broader and be ter education, 
including a knowledge of affairs, which 
she will not fail to avail herself of to the 
uttermost, and which will add to her means 
of protection for her person and estate. 
The history of woman is for the most part 
a history of wrong and outrage. Created 
the equal companion of mun, she early be- 
came his slave, and still is, in many parts 
of the world. In many so-called Christian 
portions of Europe she is to-day yoked 
with beasts, and is doing the labor 
of beasts, while her son and husband 
are serving in the army protecting the 
divine right of kings and men to slay and 
destroy. Man has not been consciously 
unjust to woman in the past, nor is he now, 
but he believes that she is in her true 
sphere, not realizing that he has fixed her 
sphere, and not God, as he imagines. If 
the unspeakab'e ‘lurk should be solicited 
to open the doors of his harem and let the 
inmates become free and human, he would 
be indignant, doubtless, avd would 
swear by the beard of the prophet that he 
never would so degrade lovely woman, 
who, in her sphere, was intended as the 
solace of glorious, superior men. Yet, as 
man advances, woman is elevated, and her 
elevation. in turn, advances him. No lib- 
erty ever given her has been lost or abused 
or regretted, Where most hus been given 
her, she has become best. Liberty never 
degrades, slavery always does. 

2. Woman’s vote is necessary for the 
good of others. Sheis the enemy of for- 
eign war or domestic turmoil. She is the 
friend of peace and home. Her influence 
for good in many directions would be mul- 
tiplied if she possessed the ballot. She 
desires the homes of the land to be pure 
and sober. With her help they may be- 
come so; without her what is the prospect 
in this regard? Under the wise and sole 
administration of woman well may they 
ery out: **Watchman, tell us of the night, 
what its signs of promise are.” We do 
not invite woman to the dirty pool of poli- 
tics, nor does she intend to enter that pool. 
Politics is not necessarily unclean. I[f it 
is unclean, she is not chargeable for the 
great crime, for crime it is. 

Politics must be purified or we are lost. 
To govern this nation wisely and well is 
not degrading service. ‘To do it, all the 
wisdom, ability, and patriotism of all the 
people is required. No great moral force 
should be unemployed. But it is some- 
times said that women do not desire the 
ballot. Some may not—nay, many do not, 
perhaps a majority—but such indifference 
‘annot affect the rights of those who are 
not indifferent. ‘he conservative woman 
who feels that her present duties are as 
burdensome as she can bear, when she real- 
izes what she can accomplish for her 
country and for mankind by the ballot, 
will as reverently thank God for the op- 
portunity, and will as sedulously discharge 
her new obligations as will her more radi- 
eal sister, who has long and wearily la- 
bored and fervently prayed for the coming 
of the day of equality of rights, duties, 
and hopes. 

— or 


WELLESLEY WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAGUE. 


WELLESLEYsS HILL, May 8, 1886. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

At the first annual meeting of the 
Wellesley Woman Suffrage League, held 
on the 5th inst., it was voted that a copy 
of the report presented should be sent to 
the WoMAN’s JOURNAL for publication. 

Our president alone wished to omit the 
Preamble, but when you remember that 
Miss Sarah H. Southwick is the incumbent, 
you will understand the peculiar propriety 
of the allusion.even while you sympathize 
With her dislike for notoriety. I enclose 
report. S. H. A. 

WELLESLEY REPORT. 

A brief report of what has been accom- 
plished by our Club may not be inappro- 
priate on this our first annual meeting. 

Whatever work may have been per- 
formed is mainly due to the zealous and 
persistent efforts of our worthy President, 

ut for whose enthusiasm in the cause our 





club would never have existed, orif formed, 
have manifested the life and energy it has 
thus far exhibited. Regarding this fact I 
am sure there can be no other opinion 
held by any of our number. 

The tirst meeting of the Wellesley Wom- 
an Suffrage League was held in March, 
1885, fourteen women being present. At 
this meeting the League was organized 
and a Constitution adopted, 

Since the organizati n, besides the 
monthly meetings of the Club, we have 
held three public meetings at which from 
100 to 125 persons were present, and two 
social, parlor meetings, which were also 
very fully attended. The effect of these 
meetings has been the creation in our town 
of a much greater interest in the cause of 
woman suffrage,than would otherwise 
have existed. 

Our (lub now numbers 47 members, and 
the voting list of the town shows a regis- 
try of 49 women, of whom 35 were regis- 
tered during the past vear, while our last 
town election returns indicated «a vote of 
32 women for school committee. 

Our last petition to the Legislature had 
100 signatures, which is a very consider- 
able increase over the largest number we 
have ever before succeeded in obtaining. 

We can properly congratulate ourselves 
upon the marked increase of interest in our 
town in woman suffrage, since it is the 
direct result of the efforts of our Club in 
this first year of its existence. 

S. HARRIS AUSTIN, Scc’y. 
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ENCOURAGING FACTS FROM TENNESSEE, 





MEMPIIIS, TENN., MAy 7, 1886. 
Editors Woman's Journal; 

J. W. Keating, editor of the Memphis 
Appeal for twenty years or more, has 
spoken bold, strong words for the woman's 
cause, with a courage that never faltered. 
There is a growing conviction, wherever 
his paper is read, that he is right. 

In this community, and hereabouts, 
there is an earnest influence at work in be- 
half of women which promises the best re- 
sults. ‘I'wo years ago, the Board of School 
Commissioners of Shelby County, Tennes- 
see, elected a woman as Superintendent of 
County Schools, and she has held her place 
worthily and well. ‘Ten years ago the City 
Board of Education of Memphis equalized 
the salaries of men and women teachers, 
and to-day there is not a male teacher in 
the Memphis public schools. 

All honor to Mr. Keating, who has al- 
ways lent his strong pen to the good cause! 

c. Cc. 


ne 


WOMEN AND LABOR REFORM. 


Editors Woman's Journal ; 

I was surprised to read the following in 
the WOMAN’s JOURNAL for May 8 :— 

“The great movement for labor reform 
does not yet, so fur as we see, make any 
demand for better wages or fewer hours 
for women.” 

It seems strange that the writer, so quick 
to see every step towards the elevation of 
woman, should not have remembered the 
twentieth and twenty-first sections of the 
platform of the Knights of Labor, which 
are as follows :— 

‘lo secure for both sexes equal pay for 
equal work. 

‘“T’o shorten the hours of labor by a gen- 
eral refusal to work for more than eight 
hours.” 

From some acquaintance with labor or- 
ganizations, I am of the opinion that 
where workingmen are sufficiently intelli- 
gent to organize, they gladly welcome the 
counsel and co-operation of women. 
Among the Knights of Labor, to which 
noble order I at one time belonged, I know 
of no distinction in regard to sex except 
that women are admitted for half the ini- 
tiation fee required of men, and pay half 
the sum for dues. Yet women are slow in 
coming forward to join their brethren in 
their efforts to secure a more equitable dis- 
tribution of the comforts of life. This 
clipping, which I came across in John 
Swinton’s Paper, shows the experience of a 
good many assemblies :— 

“OTTAWA, KAN.—Seeing a reference to 
an Ottawa lady in your paper, I would 
like to pay a tribute to another (or proba- 
bly the same) lady. I mean our*Franklin 
Queen,’ who joined our Assembly when no 
other lady belonged to it. When the ex- 
citement waxed hot, and under discourag- 
ing circumstances, she strengthened us 
with words of hope, cheer, and wisdom. 
Now our hall is decorated with mottoes of 
her own skill and handiwork, one of which 
is ‘Noble Women Help to Right Men’s 
Wrongs.’ She is not alone now, for we 
count our lady Knights by the tens. Our 
hall is entirely free from the smell of to- 
bacco now, where once it was full of it. 
She has the unbounded respect of every 
member of our Assembly, and the best 
wishes of all. ‘Long live our Queen!’ 

A BROTHER.” 

It is unfortunate that the advocates of 
two great movements for justice—woman 
suffrage and labor reform—seem so often 
unacquainted with each other. Wendell 
Phillips was a magnificent exception 
to this rule, combining in himself the suf- 
fragist and labor reformer. 

From what little work I have done as a 
suffragist, I believe that the same amount 
of argument used on workingmen’s organ- 
izations that has been applied to legislative 
bodies would have produced a hundred- 
fold more fruit. 

In the same editorial from which I have 
quoted, a woman is reported as on her 
knees scrubbing and saying, “I have 


worked sixteen hours to-day, and I have 





not done yet.” Ought not any woman to 
know that it cannot be her duty to scrub a 
floor late at night, if she has already worked 
sixteen hours? ‘There are things men in- 
sist on having done, but I have never yet 
seen a man who would complain if his wife 
did not sit up nights and scrub floors. We 
women seem to me too much inclined to 
give attention to non-essentials, to ‘‘pay 
tithes of mint, rue, anise, and cumin, and 
neglect the weightier matters of the law.” 
What is the remedy? 
CELIA B. WHITEHEAD. 
f Answer :—The ballot.—Eds. W. J.] 


i 
OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

The New York World of yesterday con- 
tained a cartoon representing labor giving 
an anarchist in charge to a policeman,— 
thus repudiating and denouncing the in- 
cendiary doctrine of the advocate of bombs 
and dynamite. Labor was embodied as a 
woman, with a workman's cap on her head 
and a mallet in her hand. It would have 
been much more appropriate, if the artist 
wished to represent Labor in feminine 
form. to depict her armed with a scrub- 
bing-brush. ‘This, however, would have 
been truth, not poetry. 

During the strikes in this city, the wom- 
en have taken an active part,—not only in 
those which especially affected their inter- 
ests, as in the cloak-makers’ strike, but in 
the horse-car employees’ strikes as well. 
Since the long contest on the Third Aven- 
ue line began, the cars have been nearly 
deserted by the public, women as well as 
men walking blocks out of their way rather 
than ride in the obnoxious cars. In some 
instances, also, women have shown their 
sympathy with the strikers by showing dis- 
approval of men who had taken the places 
of strikers, waving banners by way of en- 
couragement, etc. But no woman stands 
charged with any act of violence. 

It is amazing, in view of the condi- 
tion of affairs at present, that the Knights 
of Lubor do not see what an immense 
power the working people would gain by 
the ballot in the hands of women. Were 
all wage-workers, women as well as men, 
voters, they could sweep the country with 
their reforms. Imagine such men as Pow- 
derly and Joseph O’Donnell representing 
each State in Congress, consulting with in- 
telligent women, their constituents, on the 
needs of the working classes. Even such 
fiery spirits as Martin Irons might find 
their wisest thoughts embodied in legisla- 
tion for the general good. 

Our plan of holding more frequent meet- 
ings of our city League is bringing forth 
good fruit. The regular monthly meet- 
ing, last Thursday evening, was at our 
new headquarters, in the spacious parlors 
of Mrs. E. B. Grannis, 33 East 22nd 
Street. It was in all respects successful, 
and the mid-month meetings held in vari- 
ous parts of the city we hope will in time 
reach every section of New York and every 
class of people. ‘The next one will be at 
940 East 138th Street, up town, above Har- 
lem River, among quite a new set. It will 
take place on Thursday, May 20, at 3 P.M. 

In view of the active interest in our cause, 
and the constant accessions of intelligent 
women, I must say a word in deprecation 
of the recent action of the so-called ‘*wom- 
an suftrage party” of this State. Neither 
the New York State Association or City 
League have had anything to do with the 
recent attack on Senator Edmunds, or the 
letters to the Pope and Mr. Gladstone. 
These communications have had no en- 
dorsement whatever from any of the active 
co-laborers in these societies. 

Our honored and beloved Dr. Clemence 
S. Lozier is at present confined to her 
room under strict orders of quiet from her 
niece and physician, Dr. Harriet S. Keat- 
ing. Her many affectionate admirers hope 
that this rest will soon restore her to health. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 
149 East 44th Street, N. Y., May 10, 1886. 
natin s 
NOTES AND NEWS. 

The Woburn Journal publishes a woman 
suffrage column. 

The Women’s Educational and Indus- 
trial Union of Buffalo has about 600 mem- 
bers, and is very flourishing. 

The regular monthly meeting of the 
Needham Woman Suffrage Club was held 
with Mrs. Charlotte Fowler, May 12. 

Mrs. L. May Wheeler, contributes to the 
Indianapolis Sentinel an interesting letter 
on suffrage work in England. 

The women students in the University 
of Michigan have organized a society for 
muscular development. 

Charles G. Fall has in press a new vol- 
ume of poems entitled, **A Village Sketch 
and Other Poems,” published by Cupples, 
Upham & Co., of Boston. 

The College of Music, a conservatory of 
the National Music Teachers’ Association, 
will hold sessions in Boston, June 30, July 
1 and 2, 1886. 
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 EQUIPOISE WAIST, 


MISSES, CHILDREN AND INFANTS, 


THE ENVIABLE REPUTATION which these Waists have scquir 
ed ia es | owing to the meritorious plan of their construction, and the 
action they have given. 

THE CUT represents the Waist as made for Ladies and Misses, boned, 
and with full bust; the construction of inside of bust under full piece, is that 
of a corset front, so that a corset and perfect bust support is provided within 


Back Soft Waists, as made for Children and Infante, 
the physical proportions aud requirements of the grow- 


ng little ones has been given in shaping the parts, and from the large variety 
of sizes, all ages can be perfectly fitted from stock. 
Sent hy mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of price. Mention Tuk Woman's 


Directions for Measuring. 
For Ladies and Misses, take a snug measure around 
waist over dress, and give it to us in inches. 
For Children and Infants, take chest measure also, 
and state age of child. 
Send for Circulars, 


Address the Manufacturers. One good agent wanted for every city and town in the United States. 


GEO. FROST & OO., 287 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 


combined. 
Strongly built and lasts for years. 
for the money. Sells at sight. Eve 
one. Used at the house, steamer, 
pletely supplants the bammock. 
rectiale 
in a hammock, 





of oak, finished in duck, and warran 
Price, delivered in Boston, @5. Folde 
world. Send two-cent stamp 


EQUAL. 
of the 


tances must always accompany orders. 
Boston. MENTION THIS PAPER. 


It gives the occupant an easy, 
g position, avoiding the dizzy, sick sensation experienced 
Has a straight forward and back motion, is self- 
propelling, and can be enjoved all day with pleasure. 


COMFORT AND HEALTH SECURED! 


RECLINING, lawn, hammock, invalid and Steamer Chair 
Automatic and easily adjusted to any 


osition. 

The most comfortable chair 
ry family and invalid requires 
sea side and lawn, and com- 





It is built 


ted safe and strong. For thse purposes it HAS NO 


ed compactly and sent by freight or express to any part 
for circulars and engravings. 


Agents wanted in every town. Remit- 


Address HIRAM BLAISDELL & CO., 148 Devonshire Street, 





Mrs. Ole Bull is rapidly recovering from | 


a severe attack of pneumonia. 


The Buflalo Courier praises the series of 
papers on women’s industries which Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe is contributing to the 
WoMAN’S JOURNAL, and says they ought 
to be preserved in book form. 


The Dorchester branch of the Moral Edu- 
sation Association will have its next meéet- 
ing at the house of Mr. I. C. Talbot, Wash- 
ington Street, Lower Mills, on Wednesday, 
May 19,at3 P.M. It will be free to all. 
Mrs. Rosa Aldrich will read a paper. 

Mrs. C. C. Hussey has arranged for a 
meeting to be held in Orange, N. J., on 
Decoration Day, to commemorate the ser- 
vices of women in the war. Mrs. Blake 
and Mrs. Sewall are expected to speak, and 
the services of Miss Carroll will not be for- 
gotten. Would it not be well for similar 
meetings on Decoration Day to be held 
elsewhere? 

A tract by Mrs. Sarah M. Perkins, forci- 
bly answering the usual feeble arguments 
against woman suffrage, can be obtained 
from the office of the Woman's Tribune, by 
addressing Mrs. Clara B. Colby, Beatrice, 
Nebraska. ‘The tract is entitled ‘*Objec- 
tions Considered.” Single copies, 5 cents ; 
10 copies, 40 cents; 100 copies, $2.50. 

‘The Woman’s Mutual Benetit Society of 
Chardon, Ohio, at their meeting Friday 
evening, voted unanimously to contribute 
one-half the net proceeds of the sale of 
their carpet to the reading-room fund. The 
sarpet is to be sold by the ticket-plan, and 
will be drawn at a sociable to be held some 
time in May. ‘This useful society “lends a 
hand” to many good things, not the least 
of which is woman suffrage. 

The Industrial Education Association of 
New York has opened a training-school 
for girls at 54 East Eleventh Street. ‘The 
school has fourteen classes of children and 
adults. ‘There are kindergarten classes, 
classes in clay modelling, and in sewing 
and cooking. It is the intention and pur- 
pose of the Association to train young 
girls for household service; the course, if 
pursued to the end, entitles the pupils to 
certificates that state their efficiency in the 
department to which they have given their 
attention. 

Mrs. Henrietta B. Wall writes to the Un- 
ion Signal: ‘Letters from our W. C. 'T. 
Unions in all parts of Kansas express de- 
termination to make renewed and_ still 
more vigorous efforts, the coming year, to 
secure municipal suffrage for women. 


Even my short residence in this prohibi- | 


tion State has thoroughly convinced me 
that the success of this suffrage measure is 
alone needed to transform this portion of 
the United States into a fitter abode for 
the human family than [ had supposed 
po ssible to findon the earth.” 





JOINTLESS 
MATTING 


All of our straw mattings are made from 
fresh grass, and imported this season. We 
offer our entire stock, both at wholesale or 
retail, at 


VERY LOW PRICES. 
John H. Pray, Sons & Co., 


IMPORTERS, . 





558 & 560 WASHINGTON ST. 


J.&J. DOBSON 


| THE ONLY 


CARPET 


MANUFACTURERS 


Selling their goods direct to 
the Retail Trade, and their- 
fore selling at lower prices 
than is possible for others. 

Carpet buyers are invited 
to come to our store and 
prove this for themselves. 
Church and Hall Carpets a 
specialty. 


J. & J. DOBSON, 


525 and 527 Washington Street. 





SPRING and SUMMER 
— OVERCOATS 


| Of Dark and Light Colors—made from 
| Covert Cloths, Venetians, Worsteds, &c.— 
in variety of styles, suitable for elderly, 
middle-aged and young men—as good in 
every way as the best garments made to 
/measure. Now ready for immediate se- 
lection and use, in our Retail Olothing 
Department. Prices, $12 to $30. 


Of Rare and Beautiful Flowers, Choice 
Vegetables, &c. 


A full and descriptive list of which will be found in 
Rawson's Illustrated Hand Book for the Farm and 
Garden, acknowledged by the Press and prominent 
Horticulturists as the finest and most ccmprehensive 
Seed Cataiogue published in this country, a copy of 
which will be mailed to all applicants enclosing six 
cents, Address 


W. W. RAWSON & CO., 
34 South Market St., BOSTON 


| Successors to B. K. Biiss & Sons, New York; and 
Evsrett & GLEasoy, Boston. 
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ABOUT TO MAKE 


their own dresses will save time, labor and cost of 
paper patterns by using the 


CREENWOOD 


READY-MADE LINING 


| Perfect fitting; ready to try on; cut in the latest 

style in fine Silesia. Every lining tried on at our 
rooms. Price,55 cts. Rules for measurement sent 
| free. FOR SALE ONLY BY 


G. M, GREENWOOD & CO., 


178 and 179 Tremont &t. Room 36. 
LUCAL AGENTS WANTED in all LARGE CITIES 


HEWINS & HOLLIS 


Respectfully invite the attention of Ladies to their 
Spring Importation, just opened, o 


LONDON MADE WATERPROOF CLOAKS 


in mapy new and beautiful patterns. 


HEWINS & HOLLIS, 


PHILLIPS BUILDING, 
HAMILTON PLACE. 
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For the Woman's Journal. 
OUR BEST. 
BY HELEN T. CLARK. 


“Think of me at my best!”’ 
And the face we love grows dim 
Through the farewell tears that brim 
Our eyes, with their grief oppressed. 


In memory’s softening gleam, 
© friends, where our weak beart clings !— 
Shall we lose our limitings ? 

Will our poor faults fade as a dream? 


Will only the fair shine forth, 
As the slow-wrought statue stands, 
When the shapeless chips and strands 
Are cleared from ite finished worth? 


“Our beet!" And the unknown years 
That sever your hands from mine, 
Shall be filled with a purpose fine, 

And the joy that o’ercometh tears! 

Northumberland, Penn. 








BY MKS. AKERS. 


The strange, sweet days are here again, 
The bappy, mournful days; 

The songs that tremble on our lips 
Are half complaint, balf praise. 


A sadness in the softened air, 
And in the tenderer sky; 
A touch of heart-ache everywhere; 
We weep, yet know not why. 
The wind is full of memories; 
It whispers low and clear 
In seerct echoes of the past, 
And brings the dead more near. 
The breath of budded hyacinths 
Is heavy on the breeze; 
The peach-tree twigs are strung with pink, 
And murmurous with bees. 
Swing, robin, on the budded sprays, 
And sing your blithest tune, 
Help us across these homesick days 
Into the joy of June. 
- a ae 


SOMETIME, 


BY MRS. MAY RILEY SMITH, 











“What I do thou knowest not now, but thou shalt 
know hereafter.” 
Sometime, when all life's lessons have been learned, 
And sun and stars forevermore have set, 
The things which our weak judgment here have 
spurned, 
The ihings o’er which we grieved with lashes wet, 
Will flash before us, out of life’s dark night, 
As stare shine more in deeper tints of blue, 
And we shall see how all God's plans were right, 
And how what seemed reproof was love most true. 


And we shall see how, while we frown and sigh, 
God's plans go on as best for you and me; 
How, when we called, He heeded not our cry, 
Because His wisdom to the end could see. 
And even as prudent parents disallow 
‘Too much of sweet to craving babyhood, 
Bo God, perhaps, is keeping from us now 
Life's sweetest things, because it seemeth good. 


And if, sometimes, commingled with life’s wine, 

We find the wormwood, and rebel and shrink, 
Be sure a wiser hand than yours or mine 

Pours out this potion for our lips to drink. 
And if some friend we love is lying low, 

Where buman kisses cannot reach his face, 
Oh, do not blame the loving Father so! 

But wear your sorrow with obedient grace. 


And you shall shortly know that lengthened breath 
Is not the sweetest gift God sends his friend, 
And that sometimes the sable pall of death 
Conceals the fairest boon His love can send. 
If we could push ajar the gates of life 
And stand within and all God's workings see, 
We could interpret all this doubt and strife, 
And for each mystery would find a key. 


But not today. Then be content, poor heart! 
God's plans, like lilies, pure and white unfold. 
We must not tear the close-shut leaves apart; 
Time will reveal the hidden cups of gold. 
And if through patient toil we reach the land 
Where weary feet, with sandals loose, may rest, 
Then shall we know and clearly understand— 
I think that we shal! say, “God knew the best.”’ 








“SEA COTTAGE.” 


BY HELEN FOREST GRAVES. 


It had been a dull day at the store, and 
Netta Carstairs was tired of standing be- 
hind the counter with nothing todo. Mr. 
Bobinet was always a degree crosser than 
usual on dull days. He scolded the little 
“‘cashes” for whispering, criticised Miss 
Dagget for the way in which she piled 
her collar-boxes on the counter, and re- 
proved Miss White for packing her parcels 
of lace under the shelves. 

**It is very easy,” said Mr. Bobinet, ‘*to 
see that you young women have no per- 
sonal interest in things.” 

‘Why should we?” whispered Rosa 
Nixon to Miss Carstairs. ‘tHe has no per- 
sonal interest in us.” 

And Mr. Bobinet had told them—prob- 
ably to increase their spirits—that after 
the first of May their scanty salaries would 
be docked twenty-five per cent. 

“For I am losing money in the busi- 
ness,”’ said Mr. Bobinet, “tyes, positively 
losing money all the time. I ought to have 
cut you down at Christmas, but I am a 
conscientious man, and midwinter is a hard 
time to reduce wages.” 

Netta Carstairs had looked incredulously 
at Lilliar Hand. Was it not on the very 
last Sunday afternoon that they had walk- 
ed past the elegant new house that Mr. 
Bobinet was erecting on Paragon Avenue? 
Did that, they asked themselves, look like 
losing money? 

**What a humbug that man is!” said 
Rosa Nixon. ‘If I knew any respectable 
farmer’s wife who wanted a ‘help,’ I'd 
quit business and go to her—see if I 
wouldn't.” 

*‘But we are all dependent upon our sal- 


aries,” sighed Lillian Hand. ‘‘What can 
we do?” 

This was at the noontime, when Mr. 
Bobinet had gone down stairs to quarrel 
with the fireman, and the girls huddled 
disconsolately around the register to eat 
their little paper packets of lunch. 

“I know what I'd do if I had a house,” 
said Netta, boldly. ‘I'd keep boarders.” 

‘Boarders! Dear me, what a funny 
idea!” cried Lillian Hand. ‘*What made 
you think of that?” ‘ 

‘*Because I had a letter from Stonington 
last night,” said Netta. ‘“‘And my old 
grand-aunt Locke is dead, and she bas left 
me a lot of old furniture—the accumula- 
tion of two or three generations. What 
could I do with old furniture, or new 
either, for that matter? The homestead— 
a tumble-down place enough—is left toa 
cousin up in Maine, and all the ready 
money to a ne‘er-do-well relation out in 
Kansas, who will spend it before the dear 
old soul is fairly cold.” 

‘Furniture?’ repeated Lillian, “Why, 
isn’t that strange! And I've got a house 
out at Watch Hill, a lonely old place, on 
the very edge of the sea—that is. if it hasn't 
fallen to pieces in these heavy winter 
tides.” 

‘*What sort of a house?” said Netta. 

I don't know,” Lillian answered, laugh- 
ing. ‘‘l never suw it. My uncle died 
there, and [ am the only surviving relative. 
I might have fitted it up for a country seat 
if 1 had been rich, but I am not.” 

Netta put her right hand on the other's 
shoulder. 

‘Till,’ said she, ‘‘there’s a fate in these 
things. You bave a house, and I've got 
the furniture. Watch Hill is the very 
place to take boarders in!” 

*Are you crazy, Netta?” asked Lillian. 
“The big hotels would swallow us up, as 
the whale swallowed Jonah.” 

**Fiddlesticks !” cried Netta. ‘*Our chance 
is as good as anybody else's!” 

“O girls, let me keep boarders. too!” 
urged Rosa Nixon. “I can’t stay here if 
old Bobinet mows down our wages so piti- 
fully. I haven’t got any capital, but T can 
make splendid eake and pie, and I can beat 
you all on bread and biscuit and johnny- 
sake,” 

**T could help you, too!” said eager Miss 
Dagget, who was a tall girl, with hectic 
red spots on her cheeks. ‘That is, if the 
house was out of repair. I painted all the 
inside of Cousin Dobson Dagget’s house 
once, and papered the parlors in blue and 
buff. And you don't know how nice they 
looked. Do take me, too!” 

**But it’s all nonsense!” said Lillian. 
“No, it isn’t!” said Netta. ‘‘Listen! You 
and I keep boarders. Rosa is our cook, 
and Clara our carpenter. Here's a fair be- 
ginning. Hush! here comes old Bobinet, 
looking as black as athunder-cloud. Now 
for a lecture half an hour long. Well, let 
him blaze away. I don’t care whether he 
discharges me or not!” 

**What sort of a place is Watch Hill?” 
whispered Clara Dagget. 

**It’s the seashore,” said Netta, ‘directly 
on the grand old Atlantic. The place for 
you to get strong in, Clara. And I say— 
suppose we ask Fanny Hoyt, that little ail- 
ing cash-girl, to come with us? She could 
wait on the table and wash dishes, you 
know, and”— 

“Young women! young women!” sol- 
emnly croaked Mr. Bobinet, ‘‘is this busi- 
ness?” 

But when the April winds began to blow 
clouds of dust and whirlwinds of paper 
scraps about the streets, Lillian Hand and 
Netta Carstairs set boldly forth for the 
rock-bristling shore of Watch Hill, stop- 
ping by way of Stonington to overhaul the 
old furniture bequeathed by grand-aunt 
Locke. 

‘Enough to set up a dozen boarding- 
houses,” said Netta, exultantly. ‘We'll 
have Clara down to repair and varnish it 
at once. And now for the house!” 

‘*Sea Cottage” was an old stone house 
on a shelving beach, with apple orchards 
behind and a little garden in front, where 
sea spray sprinkled the Rose of Sharon 
trees at high tide. 

It was ancient and inconvenient, with ad- 
ditions clumsily built on; steps to go up 
here, and steps to come down there. The 
windows were small; the stone porch ludi- 
crously proportioned. Netta clapped her 
hands in glee. 

“The very place!” said she. 

Lillian pointed disconsolately at the 
great hotels on the heights beyond. 
“What of them?” said Netta. “We 
shall not interfere with their customers. 
We are appealing to an entirely different 
class—the people who abominate bands 
and Germans—the people who come here 
for rest and quiet. Why, there must be 
fourteen or fifteen rooms in this delicious 
old cubby-hole. And such a view of the 
sea! Count the light-houses! Look at 
the signal service buildings! Lill, [ al- 
ready see ourselves shovelling gold pieces 
into our pockets!” 

‘I wish I could be as hopeful as you,” 
said Lillian, softly. 


So the brave little brigade went to work 
on the wave-washed beach of Watch Hill. 

Miss Dagget proved herself not only an 
adept at repairing old furniture, but she 
went valiantly out with hammer and 
nails and mended the fence, put in new 
panes of glass, whitewashed the ceilings, 
and, with the aid of a young Rhode Island 
carpenter, actually put up a row of cow- 
sheds and hen-houses in the rear. 

Rosa Nixon reduved the kitchen depart- 
ment to working order, and drove sharp 
bargains for a supply of provisions from 
Westerly to Stonington. 

**It isn’t the kickshaws that trouble me,” 
said Rosa. “I can make ice-cream equal 
to Madame Habenstein herself, and no- 
body can beat me on jellies. But the gar- 
dens here are so late. And city boarders 
want green peas and strawberries, and all 
that sort of thing, just the same as if 
Watch Hill lay on the edge of the tropics. 
People are so unreasonable!” 

In the course of business affairs, Netta 
had made the acquaintance of the editor of 
a New Haven newspaper. 

**My dear sir,” she said, with charming 
frankness, ‘I’m going to advertise in your 
paper. Nothing can be done nowadays 
without advertising. Now, don’t you 
want to give usa puff? The least bit of 
one will do.” 

“I’m always ready to commend genius,” 
said Mr. Fordyce, gallantly. “In fact, I 
was going to speak of engaging three con- 
necting rooms—with a view of the ocean, 
of course—for Mrs. Fordyce and the three 
little ones and their nurse. Just write 
your notice, and we'll try and edge it.” 

**You are so kind!” cried Netta, who 
felt just a trifle disappointed when Mrs. 
Fordyce and the children were mentioned, 
though why she did not know. 

**Business is business,” said the editor 
serenely. 

Almost the earliest arrival was the ne’er- 
do-well cousin from Kansas, with his wife 
and sons. He had settled down into a 
portly, middle-aged merchant, and his ap- 
pearance lent a solid sort of respectability 
to the place. 

‘**Never believe what you hear,” said he 
to Netta. ‘I was rather wild as a lad, but 
I am soberer than twenty judges now. 
Ask my wife. I came here because my 
boys like the sea. Never expected to find 
a relative on the premises.” 

“Do you call those six-footers boys? 
said Netta, laughing. 

Sea Cottage throve under its vigorous 
new administration. Clara Dagget kept 
everything in apple-pie order. Rosa Nix- 
on worked like a bee in the kitchen, aided 
by little Fanny Hoyt, and a barefooted 
son of the soil, who dug clams, caught 
bluefish, turned the ice-cream freezer, and 
ran errands. Everything else was done 
by Netta and Lillian (Carstairs & Hand 
they called themselves on the bill), and 
well done, also. 

And early in the morning, before any of 
the boarders were up, they ran down to 
the fringy edge of the sea and had their 
‘*dip”’—the delicious tonic that gave them 
strength and courage for their day’s work. 

‘It’s better than drudging at old Bobi- 
net’s, isn’t it, Lill?’ said Netta. 

“Oh, a thousand times better!” 

In the second week the editor arrived 
with a dashing young woman, a colored 
nurse, and a swarm of little ones. 

‘““There she is,” said he, as Netta came 
out to greet them. ‘Miss Carstairs. let 
me introduce my stepmother, and three 
little brothers and sisters.” 

Netta’s cheeks flamed ; her eyes sparkled. 

“They are very welcome to Sea Cot- 
tage,’ she said, gracefully. 

Mrs. Fordyce afterward complainingly 
remarked that ‘tif Miss Carstairs had been 
a duchess, she could scarcely have assumed 
more gracious airs. Not but that the 
house was well kept and the table really 
excellent. But after all, the young wom- 
an was only a boarding-house keeper !"” 

And her amazement may be imagined, 
when, at the end of the season, her step- 
son calmly announced his engagement to 
Miss Carstairs. 

Miss Dagget, it presently transpired, 
had been plighting herself to one of the 
tall Kansas **boys.” 

‘‘He says the West will be the very cli- 
mate for me,” she said. ‘*And you won't 
mind, Lilly, dear—will you?—but Rosa 
Nixon has promised to marry the young 
man who keeps the books for the Triton 
Hotel. Ido think the air of Watch Hill 
promotes weddings.” 

Lillian Hand laughed. ‘You are all 
typical women,” said she. ‘*Well, well, 
go and fulfil your missions—make home 
happy, and all that sort of thing. But I 
mean to stay here and keep Sea Cottage. 
There are plenty of half-starved and over- 
worked city girls who will come out and 
help me; and I rather like the business. 
Oh, of course I shall spend my winters in 
Stonington. There is always new house 
linen to make and old to mend, and plenty 
to keep me busy; but I really think I have 
found my vocation at last.” 

And thus triumphantly closed the first 


. 











campaign of the Sea Cottage brigade.— 
Selected. 
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WOMEN IN AUTHORITY. 


It is a curious fact that, while women 
have long owed to our public-school sys- 
tem in America their best employment, 
they still are unequally placed in those 
schools as compared with men. The dis- 
parity of pay is really almost as marked as 
it was forty years ago, although it now 
rests on quite different grounds. Then 
there were comparatively few graded 
schools, even in towns. The prevailing 
type was that known bes& as ‘‘the district 
school,” which had a summer term and a 
winter term. The summer school was 
usually taught by a woman, but in the 
winter, when the school was larger, and 
the farmers’ boys came in, it was thought 
needful to have a man as teacher, even at 
higher wages. If a woman taught a win- 
ter school, she rarely had a man’s pay. 
But the gradual extension of the graded 
system made schools and teachers perma- 
nent all the year round, and the common 
type of organization came to be the group- 
ing of several schools in the same building, 
with the senior teacher— senior in author- 
ity at least—in charge of the whole. This 
head-master was, and is, usually a man, 
while the subordinates are usually women. 

Under the new system the position of 
men is now an aristocracy of rank aud em- 
ployment rather than of pay, though the 
advantage of pay comes in also. The 
grievance of women is not, in this case, 
that men are paid more for doing the same 
work, but that higher and consequently 
more lucrative work is assigned to men. 
“Why,” women may justly ask, ‘are not 
these higher positions, involving the head- 
ship of a building, assigned to women as 
well? Formerly the reason would have 
been given that these *‘grammar masters,” 
as they were often called, were expected 
to do the whipping, in serious cases, for 
the whole building; but now that corporal 
punishment is a rare thing, this would not 
hold. Again, there is a theory that a man 

‘an better look after furnaces and all the 
mechanical appliances of a school-house ; 
but now that the employment of janitors 
is so general, this reason also fails. In 
smhll school-houses a woman is very com- 
monly at the head, and there is no appar- 
ent reason why it should not be the same 
with a large one, except from some linger- 
ing distrust as to her administrative or dis- 
cipiinary power. This distrust seems to 
me, as a matter of fact, quite unreasona- 
ble. 

Cases occasionally occur—I have known 
at least one—where women of superior 
ability are promoted over men of inferior 
ability, and are placed in charge of school 
buildings. Inthe case I have in mind, the 
man’s salary remained higher than the 
woman’s, expressly on the ground that he 
was a wan and had a family, thus making 
the case an exception to the general rule 
of administration, that higher authority 
should be associated with higher pay. But 
it was a case of a woman's exercising au- 
thority over aman. Such cases are rare, 
so far as I know, in our public educational 
institutions. In the great Western State 
universities, which are co-educational, a 
man is always the head, and the profes- 
sors are men, while the pupils are of both 
sexes. At Vassar there are professors of 
both sexes, the pupils are women; the 
president is a man; while at Wellesley all 
are women, except the music teacher and 
the head cook. It is impossible for femi- 
nine authority to be more completely vin- 
dicated than in the presidency of that very 
successful institution; and it seems one of 
the ironies of fate when one looks through 
the kitchen window and sees a black man 
in a white cap presiding over the frying- 
pan. One of the large normal schools of 
Massachusetts is conducted with equal suc- 
cess by a woman; she has only girls as 
pupils, and I am not aware which sex 
cooks the dinner. 

When we enter the domain of private 
or endowed schools we tind at once that 
the administrative ability of women is 
better recognized, strange to say, than in 
our public school system. ‘The great con- 
ventual schools of the Roman Catholic 
Church are controlled by women; and so 
have been, from the days of Mrs. Willard 
and Mary Lyon, the largest Protestant 
schools for girls. All over the country 
there are large boarding-schools kept by 
women, and these women find no diffi- 
culty in obtaining male teachers who will 
work under them gratefully, so long as 
their salaries are paid. Nor do those who 
are thus in authority experience any more 
difficulty than men in keeping their finan- 
ces in order or collecting their bills. In 
other countries the same experience holds, 
and in regard to a variety of occupations. 
I am not much given, let us hope, to being 
overawed by earthly potentates, but I al- 
ways found it difficult to hold my own 
against the cold authority of the house- 
keeper of any large English inn, with her 
black silk dress and her keys; and how un- 
conquerable is the stony smile of the Pa- 





risian shopwoman when she utterly da 
clines to perceive that the gloves she hag 
sent you home are of a quality quite ip. 
ferior to those you bought and paid fort 
Women are quite as imperious as mey 
when they ‘rise to station of command,” 
from Queen Victoria down to the brisk lit. 
tle waiting-maid at an English inn for com. 
mercial travellers, who, when I asked her 
if the young fellows did not make a goog 
deal of disturbance, replied, ‘We have to 
be very, very firm with them, sir,” in g 
tone of decision that would have quelled q 
crew of mutineers. 

In truth, | suspect that women, when in 
authority, are quite as apt to err on the 
side of strengthas in the direction of weak. 
ness; and that the fear lest they should 
not be equal to the emergency is as if Rip 
Van Winkle had complained of the too sub- 
servient quality of his dame and her broom. 
stick. The very novelty of the situation, 
however, makes it a little uncertain on 
which side they shall incline; just as it was 
found, when our civil war broke out, that 
regular army officers appointed to com- 
mand volunteer regiments sometimes erred 
by exacting too much, sometimes by ex. 
Ppecting too little. Women in authority, I 
fancy, are occasionally led into being too 
severe by the fear of net being strict 
enough. I was talking the other day with 
a young man bearing a military title. who 
complained that a lady under whose orders 
he was working ruled him and his mates 
with a rod of iron, and that her tyranny 
could searecely be borne. I wondered if, 
after laboring so many years to secure 
equal justice and opportunity for women, 
it would next be needful to organize a 
League for the Protection and Elevation 
of Men!—T., W. H., in Harper's Bazar. 

ww 
CIRCUMSTANCES ALTER CASES. 





Editors Woman's Journal: 

“Some men have greatness thrust upon 
them.” And some women who were nei- 
ther born suffragists nor have come to a 
knowledge of the truth through any voli- 
tion of their own, are developed thereto 
by the force of circumstances. Very pos- 
sibly indeed, it was through his own trials 
that Abou ben Adhem (may his tribe in- 
crease!) was fitred to go on the angelic 
record as one who loved his fellow-men. 
The wrongs and needs of others are not 
naturally attractive. When questions of 
vital importance to womanhood present 
themselves, there is a disposition to pass 
by unseeing, rather than to take them in 
hand. With no surplus of time to bestow 
on such questions, many favored women 
dismiss them as unessential or contempti- 
ble. They float long on the current of 
popular sentiment, and with difficulty un- 
couple from a prejudice. 

But it constantly happens that some one 
who has been “at ease in Zion” is doomed 
to share specially the social and legal dis- 
ability of the sex, and thus has the great- 
ness of conviction thrust upon her; when 
she begins to inquire, ‘*What must I do to 
help to a better order of things, in which 
woman can help herself?” If women them- 
selves are too much engrossed to give due 
attention to their right of suffrage, it can- 
not reasonably be expected that men, in 
their wider sphere, and with the diversi- 
fied claims upon them, will be generally 
alive to its importance. All honor to the 
men who do consider it, and do act on its 
behalf, as having faith in the influence of 
women at the polls in great moral issues 
affecting future generations! 

At a Boston tea-party, a little time ago, 
where were represented the more and the 
less active friends of suffrage, besides what 
our hostess’ servant-girl, who hears the 
subject discussed, calls **the remonsters,” 
one offered the remark: ‘Well, the much 
that has been gained for women in our day 
has been gained without the ballot, hasn‘t 
it?’ Her point was that as progress had 
been made in regard to education and the 
work and wages of women, therefore the 
reform would go on to perfection, and the 
ballot was superfluous. Before there was 
time for some one to ask whether the results 
would have been equally good without the 
agitation born of the suffrage movement, 
and save as an approach to the ultimatum, 
her vis-a-vis observed: “I thought you 
were going to say that whatever is obtained 
for women has to come through repeated 
hard fighting. If a woman wants to prac- 
tise at the bar, or to run a steamboat, as 
the business her husband has left her.— 
to do anything out of the conventional 
line of over-filled and under-paid employ- 
ments,—it becomes necessary for her to 
wage war in order to get conceded, in each 
instance, her equal right in the pursuit of 
business.” 

When the objection to woman suffrage 
is made that she cannot serve as a soldier, 
this kind of giving battle single-handed for 
personal interests and those of a cause, and 
standing as a target for wordy sharpshoot- 
ers all over the country, deserves to be re- 
membered. The great majority of the sex 
are so cowed at the prospect of such a con- 
test that to engage in it becomes a moral 





impossibility ; so that some every day fore~ 
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go chances for business usefulness, and 
submit to being defrauded, and to wrongs 
which would hardly be attempted against 
the stronger sex. From this silent endur- 
ance comes the judgment that what wom- 
an is “satistied” with is surely enough for 
her. and that she is too hopelessly weak 
and imbecile to stand alone, much less 





have a voice in publie affairs. 

Let any person who may still fail to see 
how woman's condition can be ameliorated 
by suflrage, glance at the respective condi- 
tions of the negroes and the Indians at the 
present time,—the former a class whom a 
few years ago the nation enfranchised, and 
the latter. one that remains disfranchised. 
So far us the thousands of our country- 
women not included in the legal femme 
couvert are concerned, the comparison is a 
just one; unmarried women practically 
constitute a separate and permanent class, 
like either of those named, Let one-haif 
of our male citizens, irrespective of condi- 
tion, be deprived of the ballot, and who 
does not know that they would sink en 
masse below the other half, as inevitably 
as the years rolled on? 

There are ‘‘remonsters” and ‘‘remon- 
sters.”’ There are women ‘tremonsters” 
who aim to please the ‘*Don’ts!” in the 
Legislature and out of it, and there are 
men ‘“‘remonsters” whose principal chan- 
nel of fossil and rancorous fault-finding is 
through pulpit and press. Why it is that 
a religious editor should dip more worm- 
wood from his inkstand when dealing with 
the woman question than almost anybody 
else, may be as difficult of explanation as 
why a defaulting church member, as a rule, 
goes deeper into his firm's treasury than 
the next man. So far as arrogance counts, 
it does not differ in kind, but only in de- 
gree, from that which prevails in uncivil- 
ized lands with respect to woman; proving 
that no temptation has taken said editor but 
such as is common to man. Good men of 
narrow experience are liable to a mistake 
like that made by the women referred to, 
who do not put themselves in the place of 
their sisters to whom suffrage is a para- 
mount need. ‘They do not put themselves 
in the place of selfish, oppressive, unscru- 
pulous employers, bad husbands, and men 
bent on the gratification of their passions ; 
yet, all the same, their opposition to the 
political equality of woman gives aid and 
comfort to the horde of hard-hearted and 
evil-minded. LAVINIA 8. GOODWIN. 
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THE DOOR WIDENED. 





A delightful surprise has lately been fur- 
nished the friends of the higher education 
of woman, in a resolution passed by the 
Board of ‘Trustees of Columbia College. 
Our reader, who remember the course of 
Rey. Morgan Dix in relation to the matter 
will hardly be prepared to hear of the 
reverend gentleman’s change of base. 

At a meeting of the Board which oc- 
curred two or three weeks ago, Dr. Dix 
brought up the case of Miss Edgerton, and 
to the great astonishment of his colleagues, 
declared that young lady to be worthy of 
any honors which it was in the power of 
the College to bestow upon her. It seems 
that she graduated at Wellesley College 
with high honors in 1883, and since then 
has pursued a post-graduate course under 
some of the professors at Columbia. ‘The 
Committee of ‘Trustees who examined Miss 
Edgerton—among whom is Dr. Dix— 
paid the young woman compliments upon 
her proficiency far exceeding those shown 
by the resolution. ‘This [ learn through 
private sources. Her merit is said to be 
quite equal to securing any honorary tes- 
timonial or degree which may be bestowed 
for advancement in physical science. She 
is already pursuing independent investiga- 
tions in astronomy. The following is the 
resolution, which was unanimously car- 
ried :— 

Resolved, That Miss Winnifred H. Edgerton, 
who, in the month of January, 1884, obtained 
permission from the Board to pursue a course of 
practical astronomy in the Observatory of the 
College under the direction of Professor Rees, 
and who, since that time, has prosecuted a course 
of post-graduate study in astronomy and pure 
mathematics with exceptional ability, has leave 
to present herself for examination for the degree 
of Sooer of Philosophy as soon as she may be 
prepared for such examination. 

Spring is coming; the winter is pass ng 
away. ‘hat which occurs in the physical 
world is taking place in the mental and 
moral world, only, in this latter case, the 
process is longer and slower, as the domain 
is higher and more important. All honor 
to those who have recognized the laws of 
evolution which govern woman's unfold- 
ment, and have helped to prepare the pub- 
lie mind for the gradual but inevitable 
change! 

Perhaps the more gradual is the better 
way, though it is hard for those of us who 
ardently desired the opportunities now op- 
ening to younger women. For “God 
screens us evermore from premature ideas. 
Our eyes are holden that we cannot see 
things that stare us in the face, until the 
hour arrives when the mind is ripgned. 
Then we behold them, and the time we saw 
them not is like a dream.” 

HESTER M. POOLE. 

New York City, April 15, 1886. 





WAGES IN 1800. 


The condition of the wages-class of that 
day may well be examined ; it is full of in- 
struction for social agitators. In the great 
cities unskilled workmen were hired by 
the day, bought their own food, and found 
their own lodgings. But in the country, 
on the farms, or wherever a band was em- 
ployed on some public work, they were 
fed and lodged by the employer and given 
a few dollars a mouth. On the Pennsyl- 
vania canals the diggers ate the coarsest 
diet, were housed In the rudest sheds, and 
paid 86 a month from May to November, 
and $5 a month from November to May. 
Hod-carriers and mortar-mixers, diggers 
and choppers, who, from 1793 to 1800, la- 
bored on the public buildings and cut the 
streets and avenues of Washington city. 
received $70 a year, or, ifthey wished, $60 
for all the work they could perform from 
March 1 to December 20. The hours of 
work were invariably from sunrise to sun- 
set. Wages at Albany and New York were 
three shillings, or, as money then went, 40 
cents a day; at Lancaster, $8 to $10 a 
month; elsewhere in Pennsylvania work- 
men were content with $6 in summer and 
$5 in winter. At Fredericksburg the price 
of labor was from $5 to $7. In Virginia, 
white men employed by the year were 
given £16 currency; slaves when _ hired 
were clothed and their masters paid £1 a 
month, A pound Virginia money was in 
federal money $3.33. The average rate of 
wages the land over was, therefore, $65 a 
year, with food and, perhaps, lodging. Out 
of this small sum the workman must, with 
his wife’s help, maintain his family.—Mc- 
Master's History of the People of the United 
States. 
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CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


THE WAIL OF THE CAT-MUMMY. 


BY 8. B. GRIGG. 





I was a little Egyptian cat, 

And I lived in King Pharaoh’s house, I did; 
The rats and the mice I would chase with delight; 
I often caught birds, which I know wasn’t right, 
And, instead of a fence, I would sit out all night 

And “miau” on the top of a pyramid. 

But one day I was greedy, and ate seven mice; 

So I had a bad fit, and I died, I did; 
Then they hurried and made me this beautiful case. 
It covers me all, just excepting my face; 
And they put me away in a nice little place 

On a shelf right inside of the pyramid. 


And there I bave been for these thousands of years, 
And I hoped to lie hidden forever, I did; 

But they hunted me out and they brought me away. 

Oh! isn’t it wretched that I have to stay 

In the dusty museum here, day after day, 


When I want to go back to my pyramid? 
— Selected, 


wn 


THE BOY WHO MADE A FACE AT THE 
MAYOR. 


‘*A hundred thousand thunder storms !”? 
shouted the mayor. 

This wasn't a very polite observation, 
but the mayor was excited. In the little 
old-fashioned German town where he lived 
he was considered a very great man, and 
everybody who met him was accustomed 
to make a low bow. 

But on this particular morning, as he 
was walking majestically down the street 
followed by his secretary, he saw a little 
ragamuflin actually sticking out his tongue 
at him. ‘Then it was that he made the ob- 
servation about the weather. 

‘*“What is it, most honored sir?’ asked 
the secretary, anxiously. 

‘““What is it? Can’t you see?” cried the 
mayor. ‘Catch me that boy, quick!” 

The secretary dashed at the boy, and 
seized him by the collar just a8 he started 
to run. 

‘*Now,” thought the captive, ‘I'll have 
to go to prison.” 

He wasn’t one of the crying kind, so he 
only turned white and looked down at his 
little bare feet. But all at once it came 
into his head that they might do some- 
thing to his little sister Nannerl, and then 
a big sob almost forced its way out. 

However, he consoled himself by think- 
ing they would never believe such a good, 
pretty little girl to be his sister. He had 
a very low opinion of himself; for his 
aunt, with whom they both lived, had 
often told him he was adreadful boy. In- 
deed, everybody said so, except Nannerl. 

All this time the great man had been 
looking at him sternly. At last he said: 

‘**Boy, what's your name?” 

‘*Franzerl,” answered the boy. 

‘*Who’s your rascal of a father?” 

‘*My father’s dead; but he wasn’t a ras- 
cal, any more than you are.” 

“None of your impudence, you young 
ruffian! Have you a mother?” 

“No. She’s dead, too.” 

**Now,” thought Franzerl, “he'll ask me 
whether I've got a sister. I’m not going 
to tell a lie about it, anyhow.” 

But the mayor only shook his cane at 
him, and then told the secretary to take 
him to jail and have him locked up. 

When Franzerl had been locked up in a 
cell in the second story of the jail, he sat 
down on the stone floor and thought how 
frightened poor little Nannerl would be 
when she came to know of his misfortune. 

He felt very lonely and miserable, and 
every angry word he had ever said to his 
little sister came back to him. 

‘IT wonder whether they'll let me give 
her my knife and my sling,” he thought. 

Then it came into his mind that she 
could marry somebody when she was 








older. This cheered him somewhat, and 
he wished he hadn't kicked a big, cross- 
eyed boy he had once found talking to her. 

Suddenly it occurred to him that he 
might climb up to the small cell window 
and look out. ‘The stones in the wall were 
very uneven, and he soon worked his way 
up to the window, and took hold of the 
iron bar which was fastened in it. 

Down in the open square below, an old 
woman was trying to kindle a fire in the 
furnace in which she roasted chestnuts to 
sell. Just as she had lighted a large piece 
of paper, a furious gale of wind took it 
out of her hand and carried it to the roof 
of the church, which was one door from 
the jail. ‘I'wo storks were building their 
nest there, and the paper fell among the 
sticks they had collected, which were 
soon in a blaze. There were no fire-en- 
gines in that little town, and nearly all the 
houses were built of wood. 

If the fire should get a good hold on the 
church-roof, the whole town would prob- 
ably be destroyed, as had happened once 
before. 

Knowing this, the people in the square 
gave everything up as lost. Women 
screamed, children cried, and men tum- 
bled over each other, yelling, ‘Fire! fire!” 
But none of them tried to break down the 
church-door or to get up on the roof from 
the outside. 

The roof of the house next to the jail 
was about five feet below Franzerl’s win- 
dow, and he saw that a thick, strong vine 
covered the gable-end of the church above 
this roof. In an instant he determined 
what to do. By hard squeezing he forced 
his way out between the window-sill and 
the iron bar, hung’ to it a moment, then 
dropped to the roof below, darted across 
it and serambled up the vine like a cat. 
By the time he reached the church-roof, it 
had already taken fire. He jerked oft his 
jacket, and began smothering the flames 
with it, and, though the fire burned his 
hands and the smoke almost suffocated 
him, he worked away until every spark 
was out. ‘Then he put on what was left of 
his jacket, and stood looking at the jail and 
wondering how he was to get back into his 
cell. 

By this time the square was full of peo- 
ple, all shouting for joy, and assuring 
each other that the town was saved. The 
sexton soon unlocked the church-door, 
brought Franzerl down, and led him in 
triumph to the mayor, who was standing 
in the middle of the crowd, with his secre- 
tary at his side. 

‘**Franzerl,” said the mayor, *‘you stuck 
out your tongue at me this morning. Now 
do it again.” 

Franz looked at him, to see whether he 
was in earnest, and, finding that he was, 
did as he was told. Then the secretary 
came forward with a purse in his hand, 
and laid one piece of silver after another 
on the boy’s tongue till the whole pile fel, 
to the ground. 

“Pick them up,” said the mayor. 
‘*They’re yours. ‘To morrow I'll send you 
a new suit of clothes.” 

One person after another gave Franzerl 
something, until his pockets were full. 
Before the generosity of the crowd was 
exhausted he ran off toward home, and on 
the way he met Nannerl! and his aunt, hur- 
rying toward the square. 

**O Nannerl!” he cried out as soon as he 
saw them, “tI made a face at the mayor; 
but I’m sorry I did it. And the old church 
storks had their nest all burnt up, and I’m 
as rich as the king, and I’m going to buy 
a rocking-horse and a gun anda big drum!” 

**You’re a very wicked boy,” said his 
aunt, as soon as she was sure he wasn't 
much burned. ‘‘Couldn’t you put out the 
fire without ruining your jacket? You'll 
come to some bad end, see if you don’t!” 

But Franzerl was used to his aunt’s 
ways; and when he saw how happy and 
proud Nannerl was, and how all the other 
boys and girls looked at him as if he had 
been Goliath of Gath, he wouldn’t have 
changed places with anybody in the world. 





By Alice B. Stockham, M.D 

Teaches Possible Painless Preg- 
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seases of Women 


MOST POPULAR 


A Book LADIES’ MANUAL. 


“The very best book that 
~<a can be put in the hands of a 
Woman, girl or woman.” 


Cloth,. $2.00 } Sample 
oroceo, 2.75 Pages 
ery best terms to @- Free, 


Suppl nt to school Physiology. 
FOR GIRLS. MES he SHEPHERD. $1.00. 
This valuable work should be read by every girl. 
PRIMITIVE Px. W.F. EVANS. $1.50. Complete 


oti in the Philosophy 
MIND-CURE tna practice of the Mind Cure. 
wis Book 
otto oe HEALTH &2:5: FREE! 
SANITARY PUBLISHINC CO., 
61 LaSaile Street, Chicago, Ilinoige 


CAMBRIDGE LAUNDRY, 
HOLLAND SHADES 


Ironed to hang straight, and look like new. Address 
a postal to the CAMBRIDGE LAUNDRY, Soden 
Street. Cambridgeport, and their wagon will call for 
the goods, which can be done up and returned in three 
days, if it is necessary, as their facilities for laundrying 
Shades and Lace Curtains have never before been 
equalled in this or any other country. 
age Telephone number 7232. 





Care for the Children 


Children feel the debility of the changing 
seasons, even more than adults, and they be- 
come cross, peevish, and uncontrollable. 
The blood should be cleansed and the system 
invigorated by the use of Hood's Sarsaparilla. 

“Last Spring my two children were vaccl- 
nated. Soon after, they broke all out with run- 
ning sores, so dreadful I thought I should lose 
them. Hood's Sarsaparilla cured them come 
pletely; and they have been healthy ever 
since. Ido feel that Hood's Sarsaparilla 
saved my children to me.” Mars, CG, L, 
Tuompson, West Warren, Mass. 


Purify the Blood 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla is characterized by 
three peculiarities: 1st, the combination of 
remedial agents; 2d, the proportion; 3d, the 
process of securing the active medicinal 
qualities. The result isa medicine of unusual 
strength, effecting cures hitherto unknown. 
Send for book containing additional evidence. 

“ Hood’s Sarsaparilla tones up my system 
purifies my blood, sharpens my appetite, an 
seems to make me over.” J. P. THOMPSON, 
Register of Deeds, Lowell, Mass. 

Hood's Sarsaparilla beats all others, and 
is worth its weightin gold.” I. BARRINGTON, 
130 Bank Street, New York City. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Made 
only by ©. I. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass, 


100 Doses One Dollar. 


Dress Reform Rooms, 


No. 5 Hamilton Place, Boston. 
Established 1874, 


Combination Garments A Specialty. 


We wish to call attention to 
the fact that our combination 
Suits, both Cottoa and Flannel, 
are made to order,and cut from 
measure in a etyle peculiar to 
ourselves, aud are superior to 
all others in the market. The 
Garments are made from white 
and scarlet, all wool, heavy and light 
merino, gauze and cotton. The Merino 
and Wool Suits are Unshrinking. We 
warrant good fitting and comfortable 
yarments, 








Ladies desiring neatness of finish and 
fine hand-sewing, with elaborate trim- 
mings, can rely upon our work as being 
FIRST-CLASS in every respect. 
Dress Reform and other Waists 

CORDED WAISTS A SPECIALTY. 
Send for descriptive catalogue. 


A. T. FOCC, 
5 Hamilton Place. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 








Twenty-five Leaflets are now ready, and 
for sale at cost by the American Woman 
Suffrage Association, No. 5 Park Street, 
Boston. Send in your orders. More suf- 
fragists can be made by the systematic 
distribution of Leaflets than by any other 
instrumentality. 


SINGLE LEAFLETS. 


Eminent Opinions for Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy Stone. 

Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 
Mary B. Willard. 

A Plea for Universal Suffrage, by Wm. Lloyd 
Garrison, Jr. 

Thirteen Years in Wyoming. 

More Facts from Wyoming. 

Woman Suffrage in Washington Territory. 

Woman Suffrage on Trial, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- 
son. 

The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. W. 
Bashford. 

The Government of Cities, by H. B. Blackwell 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednah D. 
Cheney. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by Ed- 
nah D. Cheney. 

Woman’s Rights Fables, by Lillie Devereux 
Blake. 

Rev. James Freeman Clarke vs. Francis Park- 
man. 

Independence Day for Women. 

Ohio Constitution and Woman Suffrage. 


Price of Single Leaflets, 10 cents per 
hundred, at WOMAN’s JOURNAL Office, or 
15 cents per hundred, postpaid, by mail. 

DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 

No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, by 
the Hon. John D. Long. 

The Advancement of Women, by Mary A. Liv- 
ermore. 

Woman Suffrage Essential to Pure Govern- 
ment, by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 

Woman Suffrage Essential to a True Republic, 
by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 

Equal Rights for Women, by George William 
Curtis. 

The Forgotten Woman in Massachusetts, by 
Wn. I. Bowditch. 

How Men Rob and Enslave Women, by Wm. 
I. Bowditch. 

Woman Suffrage, by Rey. James Freeman 
Clarke. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 20 cents per 
hundred, at WOMAN’sS JOURNAL Office, No. 
5 Park Street, Boston, or 30 cents per 
hundred, postpaid, by mail. 


LADIES 


Can now, by calling al. CENTRAL BLEACHERY, 

478 Washington Street, nearly opposite Temple Place, 

or at STORER’S BLEACHERY, 673 Washington 

Strect, head of Beach-sStreet, have their Hats cleansed 

or colored and made into the latest spring styles. 
New patterns received daily. 





MEDICAL REGISTER. 


a 


DRS. COLBY & TAYLOR, 
Office and Residence, 
17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 10 A.M.to4P.M. Wednesday 
and Saturday excepted. 


SARAH A. COLBY. 


COLLEGE OF 
PHYSICIANS and SURGEONS, 


BOSTON, MASS. 

This college ia open for the reception of studenta 
of both sexes. The Annual Session commences on 
the second Wednesday of October, and closes the 
second Wednesday of May. ‘The instruction consists 
of a thorough three years’ graded course of Didactic 
Leetures, Clinical Lectures and Instruction and Prac- 
tical Work in Laboratories and Dissecting Room. 

FEES. 
For Course of Lectures..... TTTTTTe seeeceee B 85.00 
For the Three Courses, including Graduation 

Fee (when paid in advance). ......+eeeeeees 
Matriculation Fee (Yearly) ......... 
Demonstrator’s Fee, payable but on 
Materia! for Dissection, per part 
Graduation Fee.........0+++ eee ecccccce 

For further particulars and Catalogues, address the 
Registrar, Dr. W. H. FALES, 733 Tremont Street, 
Boston, Masa, 


DR. LUCY W. TUOE, 


ECLECTIC, AND A THOROUGH MEDICAL 
ELECTRICIAN, 


Making a specialty of all kinds of CHRONIC 
DISEASES. 

The Dr. has studied the ‘Mind Cure” as a sclence 
and is using it successfully when desired by patients, 
or when she thinks it advisable, at the same time 
teaching her patients how to make use of it for their 
own personal benefit. Thorough Massage Treatments, 
are given as usual at her office, by herself or her as- 
sistant. 

Ladies’ Abdominal Skirt and Hose Supporters, 
Elastic Bands, Rheumatic Plasters, Urinals, Syringes, 
Xc., can be obtained at her office, 48 Boylston 8t., 
as uenal, 

Office hours from 9 to 4 (except Thursdays). 

For particulars send for Circular. 








CUTTER RETREAT, 


PEPPERELL, - MASS, 

Having recently purchased this well-known estab- 
lishment, I have thoroughly repaired and renovated 
the buildings, adding steam heat and other modern 
conveniences, which, with new furnishings, render it 
comfortable and attractive. 

The grounds are extensive and very pleasant. A 
quiet, retired home is offered to a limited number 
of patients with mental and nérvous troubles, aleo- 
holic and opium habitues. 

Licensed under the laws of the Commonwealth. 

Correspondence solicited. References if desired. 

Address WILLIAM F. HEALD, M.D., 
Pepperell, Masa, 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE. 


OPEN TO BOTH SEXES, 
With Equal Studies, Duties and Privileges, 

The lectures of the year begin in October and con- 
tinue to June. This Medical School was one of the 
first in this country to require a preliminary examin- 
ation and to furnish a three years’ graded course. To 
secure still more thorough results an optional four 
years’ course is established by which the graduate 
attains an additional degree in Medicine and Surgery 
as an evidence of study. 

The New England Female Medical College, the first 
school ever established for the medical education of 
women, was in 1874, by an act of the Legislature, 
united with Boston University School of Medicine. 

: For announcements or information, address the 
Jean, 





.7T. TA , M. OD., 
66 Marlborough Street, Boston, Mass. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF PENNSYLVANTA, 
North College Ave. and 21st St., Philadelphia 
The Thirty-sixth annual session opens Oct. 1, 1885, 
A three years’ graded course of instruction is given 


in winter and spring terms. For further information 
address RACHEL L. BODLEY,M. D., Dean, 





WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 

Winter Session opens Oct. Ist.; evding May 25th, 
1885. Three F sae graded course. Lecvures, Quizzes, 
Laboratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction. Stu- 
dents are also admitted to Clinics in almost all tke 
Hospitals and Dispensaries of New York. For ane 
nouncements and information apply to 

EMILY BLACKWELL, M. D., Dean, 
128 Second Avenue, New York, 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 


Thirty Minutes from Broad Street Station, 


PHILADELPHIA, 

Under the care of Friends, but all others admitted, 
FULL COLLEGE COURSE for BOTH SEXES— 
Classical, Scientific and Literary. Also a PREPAR- 
ATORY SCHOUL. Healthful location, LARGE 
GROUNDS, new and extensive buildings and appar 
atus. For catalogue and full particulars, addrees 

EDWARD H. MAGILL, A. M., PRESIDENT, 
SwaRTHMORE, Pa, 


Woman's Medical College of Chicago, 


The annual session commences about the first Tues- 
day in October, and coatinues 21 weeks. Spring term 
commences about March 1, and continues 12 weeks. 

The requirements for admission, the course of study, 
and the Somme fos graduation fully equal to con- 
tiguous colleges. 

f. Wm. H. Byford, A. M., M. D., President. 

For information or announcement, address Pref, 

Sarah Hackett Stevenson, M. D., Secretary. 


HOWARD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 


West Bridgewater, Mass. 


Home and Day School for Girls and Young 
Women. Offers a full OY my A with shorter Col- 
lege Course, including all the Collegiate work essen- 
tial to a thorough general education and to advanced 
work in American and English Universities. a 

o- 

















12—20. Will open eighteen new single rooms in 
vember. For catalogue address the Principal, 


nue HELEN MAGILL, Ph. D, 
raduate of Swarthmore College, Boston Uni 
and Newnham College, Cambridge, ie id 


RED CLOVER 


LOSSOMS and D. Need- 
ham's Sons’ Extracts posie 
tively cure Cancer, Canker, 
Rheumatism, Dyspepsia, 
Ulcers, Erysipelas, and all 
Blood disorders. 











ig? ge Mrs. E. P. DUFFIELD, 


25 WINTER STREET, ROOM 24, 
(Over Chandler’s.) BOSTON. 





Circulars and advice free. 
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MISS CARROLL'S CAMPAIGN. 


Under the head of “Plan of the Tennes- 
see Campaign,” Anna Ella Carroll, in the 
April North American Review, has given an 
account of her work for the Union cause. 
Its simple, modest statement of facts is 
worthy of the woman who will be remem- 
bered in history as the benefactor of her 
country. We give extracts, as follows :— 

STATEMENT OF MISS CARROLL. 

‘*Not long after the extra session of Con- 
gress was called to meet in July, 1861, 
Senator Breckinridge was promptly on the 
ground and took his seat. ‘This was in ex- 
act accordance with the purpose for which 
he was sent—not at that time fully under- 
stood. But when he gave utterance to his 
secession views, and made his speech in 
aid of the disunion movement, and support 
of the Southern Confederacy, the entire 
animus of the movement was disclosed. | 
wrote a reply to that speech, intending it 
for publication, as a citizen of Maryland 
and of the United States. As soon as 
it was printed, I sent a copy to the Presi- 
dent through Attorney-General Bates. Mr. 
Lincoln returned his grateful thanks, say- 
ing it was the best defence of his rule that 
any one had ever made. Mr. Hamlin, the 
Vice-President, also expressed his grati- 
fication, as also did the various members 
of the Cabinet. This paper was largely 
circulated by the War Department as a 
‘“*war measure.” 

Col. Seott showed me a paper from the 
President concerning this and other arti- 
cles that I might write which would be 
valuable to the country. 

During all the summer months of 1861 
my time was mostly given to the prepara- 
tion of writings to put the people in pos- 
session of the true theory of our Govern- 
ment, and to define and defend the war 
powers it possesses. 

In the fall, in compliance with an under- 
standing from the Assistant Secretary of 
War, Col. Thomas A. Seott, indorsed by 
Mr. Lincoln, I concluded to go West and 
inform myself as to the military and po- 
litical situation in that quarter. I promised 
to write anything valuable I obtained, and 
also to submit my writings for the Govern- 
ment to the Department (meaning to Mr. 
Lincoln), in advance of their publication, 
which was done. I soon found that, in the 
West, the cause of the Union was deemed 
hopeless, even by its strongest adherents. 

Some of my recent articles had been 
copied into newspapers in the West, so that 
as I visited the various military camps 
I received a cordial welcome from the ofti- 
cers in command. I visited them all. It 
was a matter of much surprise to me to 
find so many people in that section im- 
pressed with the Southern doctrine of State 
Rights. Every now and then some one 
would say: “I am not surprised, Miss 
Carroll, that you are a Union woman, be- 
“ause your State is in the Union; but 
would you be if this were not the case?” 
It. struck me there was danger then in the 
great North-west. Leaving Chicago, I 
went on to St. Louis, where I remained for 
some weeks. 

While prosecuting my writing I was also 
diligently inquiring as to the best means 
of averting the dangers which threatened 
the Union. 

At the Mercantile Library, in St. Louis, 
where I went in search of books that I 
wanted, | met the brother of General Al- 
bert Sydney Johnston, who happened to 
be the librarian, and had read some of my 
papers in the press. Being the brother of 
the most famous soldier in that section of 
country, I gained from him a great deal of 
information as to what was expected to be 
accomplished. He had once lived in my 
vicinity, and readily told me his views on 
the prospect. This led to a very warm 
discussion, and drew many into the library 
to listen. He expressed astonishment that 
1, a Southern woman, should be working 
so vigorously against my section, and af- 
ter all it would amount to nothing; that, 
by spring, the whole thing would be at an 
end; Price would have redeemed Missouri, 
and Buckner the whole of Kentucky ; and, 
**before spring, even, the party of peace 
would be at the front, and demand conces- 
sions from your Government or strike for 
independence.” ‘Independence, indeed !” 
said I, ‘-before spring your boasted inde- 
pendence as a nation will be at an end.” 
**How,” said he, ‘tare you going to reduce 
the Mississippi?’ I looked him in the 
face, surrounded by his friends, and said, 
“Yes; before spring all the strongholds 
in your Mississippi will have vanished as 
thin air’. . . . However,Mr. Johnston con- 
tinued to lend me books, and treated me 
with due attention. As the brother of Gen. 
A. 8. Johnston, I took note of all he said. 
I also took notice of the opinions I heard 
expressed by the various persons whom I 
met. I went to General Fremont’s. He 
was absent on one of his expeditions. His 
wife was in command in St. Louis. 

While assuming great confidence in the 
Union cause, I must confess my apprehen- 
sion of danger grew daily more intense, 
and my determination to find some solu- 





tion for the difficulties of the situation 
grew stronger. 

President Lincoln was relying on the 
great Mississippi to defeat the armed power 
of the South, and all with whom I talked 
said it never could be opened, and that 
there was no {possible way to turn that 
strongly fortified river, impregnable to 
any advance on it from Columbus to Mem- 
phis. 

When}I saw that battle-torn regiment, 
7th Iowa, as it fled into Benton Barracks, 
that memorable autumn morning after the 
battle ofj Belmont, it sickened my heart, 
and a conviction fastened upon me that 
there was a way of escape; that either the 
Tennessee or Cumberland River might af- 
ford the needed depth of water for the 
passage of the gun-boats into the heart of 
the South. I meant to find out, if I had 
to remain in St. Louis a month longer. It 
struck me the river pilots ought to be able 
to satisfy me as to the depth and width of 
all the Western rivers. I resolved to seek 
them, and inquire, for | knew the high 
military men would never inquire of them, 
us I told General Grant long after. I 
heard that the wife of one was in the hotel 
where I stopped. Her husband was a 
pilot on one of the transports at the battle 
of Belmont. I went to her room and made 
many inquiries, and gained some inform- 
ation. She was then anxious as to her hus- 
band’s fate, but promised to send him to 
me as soon as he should return to the city. 

As soon as I heard of his return from 
Jelmont, I sent for him myself, when he 
came, and I learned what I wanted to 
know, and found that the water in the 
Cumberland River was deep enough for 
the gun-boats at some seasons, and the 
‘Tennessee River at «li seasons. The thought 
flashed on me in an instant, that Aere was 
the true way to the solution of the milita- 
ry problem, that here we could do all that 
it had been designed to do on the Missis- 
sippi, with none of the difficulties which 
that river presented. 

Judge Evans, of Texas, Chief Judge of 
the Supreme Court of that State, had for- 
tunately called at that moment. I was 
greatly excited at this thought, and, meet- 
ing him in the hall, Linquired of him if 
such a movement could not be made. Ie 
was a Western man, born near the Tennes- 
see River, and had lived near the foot of 
the Muscle Shoals most of his life. He 
concurred, after a little reflection, that the 
right way would be as I proposed, to 
transfer the national armies from the 
Mississippi to the Tennessee River. I said, 
“It shall be done; I will have it done,” 
with some emphasis, and I then asked 
him to come and join me in obtaining from 
the pilot, Mr. Seott, information as to his 
special knowledge of the matter. He told 
us that every one of the pilots believed it 
certain destruction to attempt to reduce 
the fortifications . the Mississippi 
River. Lwrote at once to the Hon. Edward 
Bates, Attorney-General, who had been 
the one tirst to suggest the gun-boats for 
the Mississippi expedition, and to Assist- 
ant Secretary of War Col. Scott, and then 
to President Lincoln. [ next proceeded 
to Ohio, and then to Covington, Kentucky. 
On every hand the talk was only of storm- 
ing the impregnable Mississippi. Stop- 
ping in Buflalo, on my way to Washing- 
ton, I met there, among other friends, Ex- 
President Fillmore. He seemed anxious 
to learn my opinion of the dark look of 
things, and what I thought would be the 
result. He expressed his faith in the dis- 
covery I revealed to him, and asked if 
President Lincoln had heard from me, and 
advised me to lose no time in submitting 
my views to the Cabinet at Washington. 
Soon after arriving in Washington City, I 
took the papers which I had prepared, and 
called with them at the War Department 
on the 30th day of November, 1861. There 
I saw Colonel I’. A. Scott, Assistant Sec- 
retary of War. He said he had received 
my letter from St. Louis, and had showed 
it to the President, who was anxious to see 
me, and hear what Ll had to say. I then 
opened the paper with maps and diagrams, 
and read slowly, explaining to Colonel 
Seott. He was a good deal excited, and 
said earnestly, ‘*Will you give me this?” 
I said, ‘‘It is for the use of the Government 
I have prepared it. Will you take it to 
the President? If you have this fully ex- 
ecuted, you will not only save this Union, 
but cover yourself with glory.” Then I 
left him, without a thought of myself, 
thinking only of the plan, and feeling con- 
scious that it would 
hands be faithfully executed as I had ad- 
vised, to the salvation of the Union. And 
it was. 

Early the same evening it was in the 
hands of President Lincoln, and fully un- 
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all its bearings. President Lincoln had re- 
served to himself, as supreme commander 
of the army and navy, control of the Missis- 
sippi expedition, and had been waiting for 
the building of the gun-boats which were 
in progress when I was in St. Louis. His 
order was to let him know when they were 
completed. I knew all that was going on 
pretty well, but I thought no more of my- 
self than if I had had no connection with 
the military operations, and in conversa- 
tion generally made no allusion to the 
probability of a change of plans in the de- 
partment of the West, knowing all the 
time, however, that it had been my great 
privilege to have placed in the hands of the 
Government the plan for the transfer of 
the national armies from the Mississippi 
River to a new base in North Mississippi 
and Alabama, on the Memphis and Charles- 
ton Railroad, and being assured by those 
who received it that it was the first and 
only idea of such an action that had ever 
been presented, then or afterward. 

Of this fact there never was, and never 
ean be, the shadow of a doubt. 

Mr. Lincoln’s terms of approval were 
intensely strong. ‘The army and gun-boats 
had gone up the Tennessee River, carrying 
astonishment and consternation to the 
South, and had demonstrated the wisdom 
of the plan of advancing upon that line. 

When the news reached the Capitol at 
Washington of victory in ‘Tennessee, Judge 
Evans, of ‘Texas, hastened to my lodgings, 
and exclaimed: **You have accomplished 
your work. The army on the march 
upon the ‘Tennessee, and the decisive point 
is gained.” I cannot express my joy at 
that eventful moment. But in my heart | 
ascribed it all to the Providence of my Al- 
mighty Father, who had so ordered it al), 
and endowed me with ability to do this 
work for the safety and glory of my coun- 
try. 

I went to the War Department and saw 
Mr. ‘Tucker, Assistant Secretary in the 
place of Colonel Scott, who was then in the 
West. Mr. Tucker said to me: “I know 
from Colonel Scott, who told me before he 
left, Miss Carroll, that you were the one 
who had designed this plan, and that he 
himself was going West to assist in having 
it executed.” I had a letter from Mr. 
Tucker, expressing his interest in my 
claim, just before my last terrible illness. 

Hon. Elisha Whittlesey, First Comptrol- 
ler of the Treasury, und a valued friend of 
mine, requested a copy of my plan soon 
after the great victory for the Union had 
been achieved and all hearts were being 
cheered by the blessing. He said he wished 
to leave the copy of the draft as a legacy to 
his children to remember me. Some years 
after Mr. Whittlesley’s death, his son sent 
it to me from Mansfield, Ohio. 

In the House of Representatives, Febru- 
ary 24, 1862, when Mr. Roscoe Conkling 
introduced his resolution to tind out, and 
award merit to those who planned these 
military movements, | was present, and 


is 


heard the names of one and another mili- 
tary man spoken of as the probable author 
of the plans. 

Several, both in the House and in the 
Senate, knew all the facts of the matter, 
but kept silent from prudential motives. 
‘The desirability of silence occurred to my 
own mind, and was also suggested by Mr. 
Lincoln and the War Department, so that 
no expression was then given to the true 
facts of the case. Some, however, who 
knew about it, thought it wrong to have 
no proclamation of the facts at that time, 
and could scarcely be restrained from say- 
ing so. The discussion being continued 
some time, one claiming the honor for his 
military preference, and one for another, a 











member from New York, a Mr. Olin, said, | 


‘Let the Secretary of War be requested to 
give us the information.” Then Mr. Thad- 
deus Stevens made a motion to reconsid- 
er, and the original resolution was referred 
to committee on military aflairs, February 
25, 1862. 
There it slept. 
ANNA ELLA CARROLL. 
Si iad 


REV. 0. B. FROTHINGHAM’S ARGUMENT. 


The following argument by Rey. O. B. 
Frothingham was distributed to the mem- 





| bers of the Massachusetts Legislature pre- 


in Colonel Seott’s | 


| the 


derstood as coming directly froin me. | 


Colonel Scott said to me afterward, and 


spoke of it again not long before his death, | 


that he never saw a greater manifestation of 
pleasure than Mr. Lincoln expressed. .. . 

Mr. Lineoln had unbgunded confidence 
in Colonel Scott’s knowledge of the rail- 
road system of the South, and its use in 
war. He at once understood the plan in 


vious to the vote on the municipal suffrage 
bill this year: 

This is a subject to be considered judi- 
cially ; not with sentiment, fancy, whole- 
sale assertions, still less with impassioned 
prejudice, or abuse, but with serious argu- 
ment. It has been said that all the argu- 
ment is on the side of the advocates of this 
reform. We take the liberty of doubting 
that. ‘To us it seems the very opposite of 
fact. ‘They of the other side may 
possibly excel in power of appeal, in emo- 
tion, in feeling, in eloquent assumption, in 
sway over the imagination, the susceptibil- 
ities of the heart; but judgment is all 
against them. ‘his is a grave social ques- 
tion, and it cannot be answered by abstract 
generalities. No experience throws light 
on the problem. Our forefathers would 
be very much surprised at the interpreta- 
tions the suffragists put upon their inno- 
cent words *‘people” and ‘persons ;” nor 
is the issue of experiments in sparsely peo- 
pled Territories. like Wyoming, any crite- 
rion for States like Massachusetts, o: for 





great cities, like Boston, New York, Chi- 
cago, or Philadelphia. 

Some time ago I put the question re- 
specting female suffrage to an active, en- 
ergetic, intelligent, earnest man, a lawyer, 
and he answered at once that no one 
should take part in government who was 
not ready to defend, by force if necessa- 
ry, the institutions of the country. Wom- 
en could not be counted on; therefore 
women should not vote. That argument 
has never been met; for it is no reply to 
mention the Amazons of antiquity, about 
whom, besides, we know nothing. It has 
been said that a certain proportion of men 
—the invalid and disabled—are drafted 
for the hospital, and that such work might 
be done by the drafted women. By ali 
the women? What becomes, then, of the 
assertion that women can serve in the 
army? And what shall we do with the 
feeble men? Or are the hospitals to be 
large enough for both? Admitting that 
some women can bear arms, can it be 
reasonably affirmed that the sex would 
supply half of a modern army? Could 
the government depend on fifty regiments, 
on ten, on five, in such an emergency as 
our late war presented ? 

Then consider the cruelty to woman which 
this new movement presages. Here is a 
point seldom touched on. Ido not refer 
particularly to the multitude who are over- 
worked and overweighted already by ‘so- 
cial or charitable duties, but tothe great 
majority who are busy in refining the com- 
munity in various ways, as artists, teach- 
ers, writers, musicians. ‘The exemption 
of such from civil cares-is indeed a boon. 
An English lady at Hombourg spoke with 
envy of American women, whose lot 
seemed to her so desirable. So far as she 
could discover, they were a_ privileged 
class. She was unable to discover their 
limitations. In her view these were ad- 
vantages, inasmuch as they made woman's 
opportunity by so much the larger, her 
exemption from toil so much more com- 
plete, her chance for development so much 
more extensive. Here was the leisure, the 
ease, the unlimited scope for the education 
of her talents, the encouragement to exer- 
cise every faculty she possessed. Men 
were her friends, not her tyrants or her 
patrons. They were at her service, to 
protect and care for her, not her masters 
to domineer over her. If she had no fam- 
ily to care for, no household to superin- 
tend. no social requirements to satisfy, 
she was perfectly free. She could follow 
her own leading, cultivate her ‘own taste, 
assert her own prerogative. 

All usages were in her favor, and if all 
laws were not, they fell immediately into 
disuse, and were counted as relics of old 
barbarism. ‘They may stand on the pages 
of the statute-book, but have no place in 
the minds of the people, who do not know 
of their existence even, and are indignant 
at being supposed to accept them us expo- 
nents of their own convictions. In Amer- 
ica a woman is mistress of her property. 
can pursue any calling for which her tal- 
ents qualify her, can attain to any position 
within her reach, and yet not be held re- 
sponsible by the best people. She may 
lecture, preach, go upon the stage, practise 
medicine, plead before the courts, transact 
business, hold real estate, made speeches 
in public, conduct debates in convention ; 
in a word, do whatever she chooses with- 
in the lines of virtue. It is hard to dis- 
cover the legal disabilities under which 
she suffers in contrast with men. And all 
the time she is courted, flattered, and 
looked up to, waited on, followed, as the 
higher inspiration of the race, in a way 
that no man would venture to proscribe. 

Such was the belief of the English lady, 
and it was, in the main, just; certainly, as 
compared with English or European 
usage, the condition of women in America 
is enviable indeed, and every day becoming 
more desirable, more influential. One ad- 
vantage she possesses, in being released 
from the responsibilities of government, 
that is not commonly gonsidered. From 
her position outside, she is able to survey, 
with an impartial eye, the movements of 


her generation. She is freed from the 
prejudices of partisanship. She can be 


No party lines need 
She is not 
Her nose is 
She can 


broad, liberal, wise. 
cireumscribe or narrow her. 
tethered to a political stump. 
not held down toa grindstone. 
be independent without bolting. 
_ ‘Truly, the reasoning of the women suf- 
fragists is somewhat defective. For in- 
stance—a few women paint; therefore all 
women must vofe. A few women write; 


therefore all women must vofce. A few 
women excel in business: therefore all 
women tmust rote. A few women have 


shown ability in commanding a ship, ora 
squadron, or a party; therefore all women 
must vote. Whatis become of the syllo- 
gisin? 

Before this great revolution is proposed, 
women should have the preparatory 
training in affairs out of which is born 
sober expectation, knowledge of what can 
be done, moderation of hope, solid, practi- 
eal judgment. One step ata time! Let 


| us not begin at the end, or take for granted 


that the condition will trammel up the 
conclusions. O. B. FROTHINGHAM. 
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Tue latest music from Oliver Ditson & Co. in- 
cludes the “Don Cesar Galop,” the “Don Cesar 
Waltz,” and the “Don Cesar March,” all by 
Rud. Dellinger, and arranged by J.C. M.; “Mel- 
ancholy” (Triide Stunde), short piece for the 
piano, by Carl Weber; **The Fair” (Kermesse), 
for piano, by Cornelius Gurlitt; “Past and Fu- 
ture,” duet from Erminie, by Ed. Jakolowski. 


FREE SAMPLE. | 


To give every one an opportunity to prove the 
Superior Merits of 


COBB'S COMPLEXION SOAP 


I will mail a Sample Cake, with my Treatise on the 
Hair, Teeth and Skin, for 8 cents postage. This is 
an ABSOLUTELY PURE SOAP, and composed 
of materials as Clean and Healthful as the best 
articles of food. 


A. H. COBB, Sole Proprietor, 


33 Batterymarch Street, BOSTON, MASS. 














SPECIAL NOTICES, 


New England Women's Club.— Ono yy 
May 17, 3.50 P. M., Mra. Howe will preside. 





day, 

Buttonholes made in all kinds of materials, pr 
ranted equal to hand made, at moderate prices, Work 
called for and returned by sending postal to ; ~ 
Washington Street, Room 4. . 


A Competent Seamstress will make daily oy 
gagements for all kinds of sewing. Will work with 
dressmaker at home or shop, making trimmings, and 
finishing off costumes, Xc. Address “Seamstress » 
Woman's Journal Office. . 
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THE OREAD” OF MT. CARROLL 
SEMINARY and CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 
(Carroll Co., Ill.) tells how students with smal} 
means can, by the ‘PECUNIARY AID SYSTEM,” gain 
a collegate or musical education. Send for o0C—PREE 


“MUSIC WITHOUT A TEACHER?» 
Any person can play a tune on the Piano and Orgay 
in 15 minutes by using Soper’s Instantaneous Gy; 
The Guide, with 20 pieces of popular music, maiicd 
to any address on receipt of 81. No previous know. 
edge of music required, Send for testimonials 
HEARNE & CO., Publishers, 1164 Broadway, N, y" 


A VALUABLE BOOK. 
Send 4 cents in stamps to A. H. COBB, 33 Battery 
march St., Boston, Mass., for hia Treatise on the « 
How to prevent the hands chapping, and pre 
healthful complexion. 


VASSAR COLLECE, 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N.Y. 

A. full college course for women, with special ang 
preparatory courses, and courses of Musie and Art, 
Ten professors and twenty-two teachers; Library, 
Observatory, Laboratory, Museum and Scientific Co). 
lections with every facility for a complete liberal edy. 
cation. 8. L. CALDWELL, D. D., President, 


BRYN MAWR COLLEGE. 


A COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 
BRYN MAWR, PA: Offers courses for graduat 


and u luafe students in Sanskrit, Greek, L 
Mathematics, Enylish, French, Old French, Iu 
Spanish, German, including Gothie and Old German— 
History, Political Science, ] 
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remistry, Biology and 
Botany. Instruction given in Philosophy and Physies, 
Well-equipped Laboratories. Gymnasium, with Dr, 
Sargent’s apparatus. Applications for the fellowships 
given next year in Greek, English, Mathematics, His 
tory and Biology, should be made at an early date, 
For Program, address as above. 


LADIES 


Can now, by calling a. CENTRAL BLEACHERY, 

4758 Washington Street, nearly i . le Place 

or at STORER’S BLEACHERY, 673 Washington 

Strect, head of Beach Street, have their Hats cleansed 

or colored and made into the latest spring styles, 
New patterns received daily. 


CANT BELCE. 
MISS M. F. FISK, 


31 TEMPLE PLACE, 
Has just received a lot of the famous Belge gloves, 


Ladies who have used this glove cannot say too much 
in its favor. 








Ask Your Shoe Dealer for It. 
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Bottles hold DouBLE QUANTITY. 

For sale in Boston by all the fashionable firms. 
H. H. TUTTLE & CO., 435 Washington Street. 
T. E. MOSELEY & CO., 469 Washington Street. 
THAYER, McNELL & HODGKINS, 47 Temple PI. 
B. 8. ROWE & CU., 637 Washington Street. 
GUY LAMKIN & CO., 28 Tremont Row. 
M. H. GRAHAM & CO., 701 Washington Street, 


And first-class dealers generally. 


MADAME. DAMOREAU, 


STUDIO OF ART, 
125 Tremont St., Room 5. 


Ancient and all kinds of Modern Art Needle Work 


Original Drawings for all Kinds of Work. 
Lessons in Flower Painting—in Oils—Lustra, 
Tapestry, Paris Tinting. 


STAMPING WHILE YOU WAIT. 


Boston Safety Vapor Stove, 
No wicks, smoke, dust, or ashes. No overflow, 
and no filling of tank while burners are lighted. 
forks quicker, bet- a pe 
ter, cheaper than any CLEAN, SAFE, 
» QUICK, SURE. 

x 





coal stove. Does not | 
heat the kitchen. 
Comfort for ironing | 
days. Unrivalled for 
use at Summer and 
Beach Houses. Fire 
only when wanted. Is 
extinguished instant- 
ly. Payments made 
easy. Send for circu- 
lar. BOSTON SAFETY 
VAPOR STOVE C€0., 
146 High St., Boston, 


SPECIAL SALE OF ARTISTIC 


PAPER-TANGINGS. 


A large lot of the latest styles of Paper Hangings, 
Borders, Dadoes, Picture Hangings, ete., retailing for 
one-third less than any other store in Boston. 


.T. F. SWAN, 


No. 12 CORNHILL, BOSTON. 








C. H. SIMONDS & CO., PRINTERS, 45 TEMPLE PLACE- 
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